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Foreword 


We want to thank the number of persons who have 
helped to make this book possible. It has been our purpose 
to arrange the story of Odessa in an interesting, readable 
form. ‘The citizens, past and present, have been generous 
with their memories. They have called up past events for 
your entertainment. They have dug deep into the family 
albums for pictures of early days. 


Many friends of the Ector County Library have given of 
their time to interview those who had stories to tell. The 
local newspapers have given permission to use historical 
material from their pages. 


We gratefully acknowledge all the help that has been 
given us from all sources, and if the reader enjoys these 
pages, we shall consider our time well spent. 
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A Miracle of the Texas Prairies 


CHAPTER I 


A City Is Born 


“It shall be called a city of truth . . .” Zech. 8:3 


Fiat! Duty! Monotonous! As far as the eye could see, noth- 
ing but buffalo grass, sand, and cactus. Surely no one could 
dream a dream or see a vision in the presence of this bare 
and ugly land. No hills, no rolling green and grassy slopes; 
only horns and thorns to greet the daring comer to this vast 
prairie. 


But one day somebody dug a well! From it came — no, not 
oil but water: clear, sparkling, life-giving water, far more 
precious and necessary in those days than all the oil that 
was to be found in such quantities later on. One pioneer 
woman said that there surely should be something under 
this ground for there was certainly nothing on top of it. 
She little knew how truly she prophesied of the future. 


In the early 1880’s a water well in this vast, desolate region 
was enough to bring a sparkle to the eye and a quickening 
to the step of any weary cowboy, driving his stubborn herds 
northward to market. Incredible that the birth of a town, 
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or even its conception, could depend on a well of water and 
a crude trough or maybe only an earthen tank, where a bawl- 
ing, angry, thirsty surge of steers could be refreshed for the 
long miles ahead. Soon this well became an oasis in the 
desert, a regular cattle stop, and when the railroad laid its 
shining rails across the land, the well, the cowboys, and the 
trains, together, made a combination known as a “shipping 
point” where the cattle could be loaded into cars and carried 
to their destination. Although there was now only a well, 
some stock pens, perhaps a tent, and two rails running away 
into the distance, vague promise of a real world at the other 
end, an incipient town had been started. It even had a 
name! This is the story of how it grew. 


e e e e e 


Much romance can be read into the founding of a city. 
Just as an affinity between two people results in marriage 
and the founding of a family, so sometimes there seems to 
be an affinity between the earth and industry which results 
in the building of large centers of population. Why is it 
that of two small settlements of wind-and-weather-stained 
shacks, one will die of attrition and the other will start 
growing and building and spreading until it surpasses all 
its early dreams? Only the Destiny which broods over the 
desert and incubates the dreams of men can answer that 
question. 


The personalities of towns and cities are as different as the 
personalities of people. Each community has its own peculi- 
arities and character traits. This is due to the geographical 
location, to the type of industry that fathered it and keeps it 
growing, to its history or background, and to the people who 
made up its first citizens and injected into the very bone 
and sinew of its framework their own character and person- 
ality. Sometimes these early architects built better than 
they knew. In our West Texas towns there is an air of 
breezy self-confidence that reflects the character of those 
early settlers, most of whom came to these wind-swept desert 
places with only their two hands to wrest a home out of the 
soil and with only a canvas wall to protect them from the 
terrifying winds. What stories those early founders have told 
of the days when people were few and coyotes were numer- 
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ous! Some felt they had found only a “Valley of Achor’’; 
others saw in the barren reaches a “Door of Hope.’ Some 
were as “clouds without water,’ borne about with every 
wind, while others were as “trees, planted by the water,” and 
they could not be moved. The last group were the ones who 
reaped their reward by seeing their dreams enlarge far be- 
yond their fondest hopes. 


The Texas and Pacific Railroad came to this section in the 
month of July, 1881. More will be told about the saga of the 
railroad in another chapter. Our interest just now is how 
the workers on this road christened the newborn town men- 
tioned above. Some of the laborers were from Russia and 
when they saw the wide, flat prairies, and tasted the good 
water from the wells (for the Texas and Pacific workers, like 
Abraham of old, “‘digged a well” wherever they camped with 
their crew), they were reminded of their native land of 
Russia with its great wheat fields. They saw in this land a 
second Odessa, comparable to that great five-centuries-old 
city of their youth, and so, out of a vague nostalgia, they 
called this little spot in the desert by the name of that far- 
away city, still dimly remembered. The name stuck, for lack 
of a better one perhaps, or maybe it was caught in the mes- 
quite thorns and cactus spines and could not escape. At any 
rate, under the name of Odessa, the “cattle stop’ grew and 
became known in places farther away than anyone supposed. 


One of these places was Allegheny County in Pennsylvania. 
There, a group of realtors, it is said, formed a Townsite 
Company for the purpose of selling lots in the then almost 
non-existent city of Odessa. In fact, we are told that in 1884 
there was “nary” a building between Stanton and the Pecos 
River. Boxcars were stationed on sidings to house the rail- 
road agent, crews, and depot. But these Eastern realtors had 
visions of a Utopian city, built in a virgin land, where in- 
toxicating liquors would be banned, schools would be erect- 
ed with ideal curricula, churches would thrive, and health 
seekers would find in this pure air and warm sunshine the 
necessary healing. ‘To quote from the pamphlet which they 
distributed: “Here is the best climate in the world, and 
people suffering from throat and lung troubles, rheumatism, 
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and kindred diseases may avail themselves of it for a cure.” 


It was 1886 by the time these pamphlets actually were pub- 
lished, and there was then some basis for calling Odessa a 
town. It could now boast of eleven buildings by actual count. 


The pamphlet further lured newcomers by promising, 
within easy reach of Odessa, an abundance of game such as 
antelope, rabbits, prairie chickens, etc. Trout and bass, so 
they said, were plentiful in Delaware and Toyah creeks and 
in the Concho and Pecos rivers. They assured their readers 
that duck and waterfowl could be found in lakes and water 
holes nearby and that teams, tents, and other paraphernalia 
for camping parties would always be on hand. Charges would 
not be exorbitant. 


According to history, the early 1880’s were marked by an 
economic depression and an epidemic of strikes. But not too 
much of what was going on in the thickly settled parts of the 
United States affected this new little village in the middle of 
the desert. 


The efforts of the ‘Townsite Company were successful in 
inspiring at least ten families from Pennsylvania to make the 
journey to this faraway, unknown land. It would be inter- 
esting to be able to look into the deep recesses of the hearts 
of those hardy pioneers and see what disillusionment, disap- 
pointment, and heartache were housed there. ‘These families 
were Methodists, deeply religious, eager for the best in edu- 
cation as well: as other moral and cultural advantages. It 
was for this reason that they had banned the manufacture or 
sale of any intoxicating beverages, this stipulation being 
included in the early deeds which are a matter of record in 
the present county clerk’s office. The following is a sample 
of one of the deeds recorded there: Leaving out the legal 
verbiage, it states that Joseph Loudenslager paid John Hoge* 
$46.67 for lot 13 in Block 40 in the town of Odessa, accord- 
ing to the map of said town on record in the clerk’s book: 
“This lot being sold with the further consideration that it 
shall never be used for the manufacture or sale of spirituous 
liquors, malt liquors, or any intoxicating beverages what- 
ever.” Block 40 is the block directly west of the present Ector 


* For more about Hoge, see a later chapter. 
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County courthouse, according to the map mentioned. This 
deed was notarized in Tom Green County, May 19, 1886. 
Ector County at that time was still a part of Tom Green 
County. : 


The early Methodist settlers were not just visionaries. They 
were practical executers of their dreams. About the year 
1889 the Townsite Company erected a building to be used 
as a college and presented it to the Methodist settlers to ad- 
minister. It was located up near Eighth Street. They had also 
erected a sanitarium about two blocks north of the depot. 
Both of these buildings had been promised by the company 
when the lots were sold to the settlers. The sanitarium was 
never used for the simple fact that the active, robust way of 
life and the fine pure air of the desert kept sickness at a 
minimum and there was little use for an institution of this 
nature. 


Although the Methodists were very eager for educational 
advantages to be stressed in their new community, the col- 
lege building was never used for its original purpose because 
there were not enough students of college age to have the 
necessary enrollment. However, a school was once held in 
one of its rooms. Later, the building, which was never com- 
pleted, burned. 


A Reverend Daugherty had come along with the Pennsyl- 
vanians and it was to be his duty to operate the college as 
well as to supervise the religious activities of the vicinity. 
He was not very successful in either task — the educational 
one for the reason mentioned above and the religious one 
— well, let us listen to an old-timer* who was here in that 
early day: 


“Odessa was an aggravating place in which to preach the 
Gospel. It was not that the people were less religious than 
the average person of today but they were impatient of con- 
ventional methods of expressing their feelings. The Rev- 
erend Daugherty believed in peppering his discourses with 
plenty of hellfire and liked to present vivid word pictures of 
those old longhorn ranchers and squatters as being prac- 
tically hopeless already. If the frontier religion had been 


* Mrs. Ada Carter Johnson 
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put into words at all, it would have been summed up like 
this: “Che Big Boss is broadminded enough to understand 
how a feller feels and to know that no disrespect of Him is 
intended by the local ways of life.’ ” 


It has been said that too often a man who is “long on God 
is apt to be short on humans,” and that might have been a 
failing of Reverend Daugherty. His training and experience 
perhaps had not fitted him to deal with rough and ready 
cowpunchers. 


Although wagon roads were being opened and wells dug, all 
of which would lead the ranch trade from 150 miles north 
and west and from seventy-five miles south toward Odessa, 
there were no actual streets in Odessa itself for many years. 
The only line that appeared to be a street was formed by four 
houses located on the present Sam Houston Street. The 
families living in these houses were: E. V. Graham, rancher; 
Peter Smythe, county officer; E. F. Dawson, rancher; and 
A. H. Scott. 


When Tom Green County was divided to make thirteen new 
counties, one of them, with Odessa as county seat, was named 
Ector, in honor of General Ector of the Confederate Army.* 
However, until 1891, Ector County was attached to Midland 
County for surveying and judicial purposes. The first deed 
recorded in Ector County was dated 1891 and signed by 
Jules Devereaux, county clerk, evidently the first one the 
new county had. 


The business section of Odessa at that time had a small gen- 
eral hardware store owned by W. P. Mudgett, a general 
merchandise store built by P. Nobles and Mr. White, a hotel 
consisting of a lobby, a kitchen, and two sleeping rooms. 
The hotel also housed the post office, which was operated by 
R. W. Rathbun, the first postmaster, who was loved and 
respected by all and was commonly known as “Pop.” 


A school with twenty pupils enrolled was held in a one- 
room building that had been erected for a land office but 
which was given over to the use of the school and Com- 


* More about General Ector later. 
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munity Church. Miss Inez Rathbun was the first teacher of 
this one-room school. 


Odessa was founded on dreams. First, of an empire to be 
built on golden grain. This dream did not materialize. ‘Then 
came a group of people intending to found a second Zion, a 
religious center, where the Law of God would rule, educa- 
tion would flourish, and no evil influences would be toler- 
ated. This dream, too, faded into oblivion. The cowmen 
who settled here had little but their faith and their vision 
to sustain them but that same faith and vision held them here 
in spite of hardships, drouth, and swirling sand. Finally, 
after the passing of the years came oil, that precious com- 
modity that has both shattered and fulfilled more dreams 
than man can count. 


Each dream has had its part in the birth and development 
of Odessa. Let it not be said that the early dreams and the 
early dreamers failed. They laid a foundation upon which 
others have built and some of their own strength and vision 
are wrought into the framework of this, our present “Citv 
of Dreams.” 


CHAPTER II 


The Land Around the City ... Long, Long Ago 


“Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art, northward, southward, eastward, and westward .. .” 
Gen. 13:14 


THE PERMIAN BASIN 


OpEssA Is located in the heart of a great area which once was 
an ancient sea, locked in at the southern end. This ancient 
sea was eight hundred miles long and three hundred miles 
wide, with its tip in western Kansas and its base in western 
Texas. Geology tells us that the sea filled this basin in ancient 
times and was in effect a great salt lake, larger than any now 
in existence. This accounts for the presence of anhydrite and 
potassium salt, which were deposited thickly and extensively 
in this landlocked area. This region started to sink a little 
before Permian time began and it continued to subside dur- 
ing and following the accumulation of Permian rocks. If the 
accumulation of the Permian rocks could be excavated, the 
basin would be almost two miles deep in the central part, 
becoming shallower toward the edges, shaped somewhat | 
like the bottom of a hammock. 


The Permian period in geology is the name given to the 
last of the smallest time divisions of the Palaeozoic era which 
are of world-wide recognition. During this transitional 
period, between the Mesozoic and Palaeozoic eras, there were 
several changes which the earth underwent; namely, world- 
wide uplift of mountains followed by erosion; widespread 
glaciation; profound changes in the life of land and sea; and 
widespread aridity. 


The word “Permian” itself originated with three scientists 
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who first studied the rocks of that particular stratum. They 
came from the province of Perm in Russia and so they 
called this geological age the “Permian Age.” 


Geologists coined the name ‘Permian Basin,” but now it 
has been adopted generally. Popular usage, however, re- 
stricts the term to that part of western Texas and southern 
New Mexico where oil fields occur in Permian rocks, or to 
the oil-yielding part of the Permian Basin. 


A traveler crossing this region today would not guess he was 
in a “basin” unless geological training had taught him to 
recognize its characteristics. To our early explorers and fron- 
tiersmen, this region was a high plain and not a basin at all. 
As far as the eye can see, there are great reaches of extensive, 
smooth surface — some areas with a higher level than others 
— interrupted here and there by draws or arroyos. In other 
areas, there are accumulations of sand which form low hills 
or dunes. Individual sandy areas may cover many, many 
square miles. Some of the dunes are firmly anchored in place 
by grass, cactus, and shrubby mesquite. Others form a gleam- 
ing whiteness on the horizon under the bright sunlight for 
a while and then drift with the changing winds. 


Conjure up some retrospective dreams. Expand your thoughts 
to cover a quarter-million years or more — near the close of 
the six days of the earth’s creation. Picture the sandy salt 
marsh, as level as the placid sea had been, stretching down 
to the then coast line. Think of the grandeur of its desola- 
tion, the wonder of the progress of the chemistry of this vast 
reservoir of petroleum-in-the-making, the origin of a com- 
ing fruitful country. During the thousands of years that the 
surface of ocean sand and silt was drying, eddies of gypsum 
were being deposited and volcanic ash was scattered far to 
the west along the Permian border, distributed over hun- 
dreds of miles of area by shifting winds. 


THE LLANO ESTACADO 


The Llano Estacado includes an area some 210 miles from 
north to south, and 180 miles from east to west, at its widest 
points. A domain of twenty million acres — fifteen million 
of which are in Texas and the remaining five million in 
New Mexico — and, of this, probably nineteen million acres 
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could be classed as adapted to cultivation, and practically 
every acre underlaid, at a depth of forty to three hundred’ 
feet, with an inexhaustible supply of water. (Ironically, 
geology reveals that thousands of years ago the basin was 
really a great body of water and today, beneath its flow of 
liquid gold, are innumerable lakes and streams.) 


The version that is most believed of the origin of the name 
Llano Estacado (the “‘staked plains’’) is as follows: In 1541, 
during the exploration of Vasquez de Coronado, who tra- 
versed its length in search of the “Seven Cities of Gold,” the 
men, at intervals along the way, drove guide stakes that they 
might return without being lost on the uncharted pampas, 
then a sea of sameness. ‘This method is said to have been used 
also by the Spaniards in establishing trails that would guide 
them from the early missions at San Antonio to those of 
northern New Mexico, beyond the land of the Pecos. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN CAVES 


Prehistoric man in this very section felt some urge to express 
himself. As a result, there are left for us to decipher the 
pictographs painted on a ledge above the rock shelters at 
what is known locally as “Blue Mountain.” 


Blue Mountain is no mountain, neither is it blue. It is 
merely a peninsular projection of the “staked plains” into 
the ‘‘breaks,” some thirty miles northwest of Odessa, ap- 
proximately ten miles due west of the Goldsmith-Cum- 
mins oilfield. When approached from the lower country of 
the Monahans section, it no doubt looms up as a mountain 
or hill and on hazy days it probably is tinged with blue. 


The pictographs or crude paintings have interested a few 
recognized archeologists. These pictographs are to be found 
on the face of a limestone ledge which forms the wall of a 
small cave or shelter cut back into the edge of the plains by 
erosion. Old-timers say that a spring once flowed from the 
cave, and today a small creek bed running from the entrance 
gives proof of the story. 


The Indians made their color by burning red rock until it 
was ready to crumble, then crushing it to a powder and mix- 
ing it with some medium, making a red pasty paint. Then, 
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with a stick or twig, feathered out on the end for a brush, 
they painted whatever came into their minds. When a war- 
rior came back from a raid, he always made a long ceremony 
about what he had seen and done in the white man’s coun- 
try, and he would draw a picture on the cliff to illustrate 
what he told. 


One of the largest figures in the group at Blue Mountain 
Caves is an angular design formed by two triangles joined at 
their apexes and supplemented with a crude head and feet. 
Since the figure appears to be clothed in the white man’s 
style, it is thought to represent some white woman, prob- 
ably a captive or victim of a raid. 


Another realistic and interesting painting at Blue Mountain 
depicts a long-necked horse standing in front of some bars, 
representing a fence, let down at one end. The artist meant 
to show that this place was a good horse country, and an easy 
place to steal ponies. The Comanches who lived in this 
region had the reputation of stealing horses. 


What could easily have been meant for directions to the 
next water hole is a figure painted on the cliff, which ap- 
pears to represent a tree, with a group of regularly spaced 
symbols attached. ‘These may represent the number of days’ 
travel and directions. It appears to have nine curve marks 
pointing toward the north. Since water was scarce in this 
section in the early days, no surface tanks being found except 
at very rare intervals, it is easy to imagine the prehistoric 
hunter’s leaving at this watering place a crude map show- 
ing the nearest available water in this section. Perhaps it 
was a water hole made by some springs up on the north 
plains, north of where Lamesa is now. These springs, of 
course, dried up a long time ago. 


The paintings in the cave are predominantly in red, with 
a few touches of black in some of the larger and more com- 
plicated figures. Many of the figures are symbolic, and the 
squat figure at the lower left probably is intended for ‘Thun- 
derbird, one of the dominant mythological figures, a huge 
eagle whose wings were the clouds, whose voice was thunder, 
and who carried on his back a lake of fresh water which 
spilled to make rain. 
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Another diagrammatic and illustrative drawing is an angled 
arrow pointing to what easily could be taken for the skeleton 
of a fish. The title, ““Good Fishing,” given to this drawing 
is merely a guess, but a reasonable guess, since the Pecos 
River, which was not a great distance away, did furnish the 
Indians with good fishing. 


There is a picture of two lizards, which is typical of Indian 
life. Realistic and attractive, it appears to be showing the 
end of a lizard fight. (The animal figures closely resemble 
lizards.) One lizard is standing up on his hind legs, evidently 
the conqueror, while the other lies dormant, with toes turned 
up and a red smear, like blood, streaming from his side. 
Some buck probably saw these lizards fight and drew the 
picture while he was telling about it. The Comanches did 
not just paint signs; their figures always meant to relate some 
message. Usually they tried to paint in full the things about 
which they were thinking. Anyway, the ancient brave who 
made this vivid illustration was quite an artist for his time. 


In a remote corner, often missed by the first-time visitor, is 
a crude figure of a man, with his arms and legs spread out. 
It is easy to imagine that some early buck drew on the lime- 
stone walls this crude record of some victim while giving his 
fellows an account of his victory. 


Hidden in a small cleft several yards east of the main group 
of paintings is the imprint of a hand showing an obvious 
mutilation of the third finger, which was amputated at the 
first joint. Archeologists say that even our earliest known 
ancestors in Europe left records very similar to this, repre- 
senting an ancient custom of individual sacrifice on the at- 
tainment of maturity. Authorities on anthropology say the 
Stone Age men of most races had a ceremony which in- 
volved the painting of such a handprint. The sign of at- 
tainment of manhood for every youth was his first hunt, 
and before going on this hunt, the young man sacrificed a 
joint or two or a whole finger to the gods of hunting. To 
make a permanent record of his sacrifice, he painted the 
handprint, showing the mutilation plainly. The young fel- 
low often would take his flint ax and cut off a finger from 
his right hand. This ceremony showed that he was a man 
of courage and immunity to pain, which befitted a mature 
warrior and hunter. 
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These paintings, made from some unknown mixture: of 
ground rock and possible animal or vegetable fat, which have 
withstood the erosion of centuries, give us concrete evidence 
of the people who inhabited our ‘country in prehistoric 
times, and fire the interest and imagination of all who see 
them. The red men who knew this land before the coming 
of the earliest pioneers have left their mark as a permanent 
record of their lives. 


THE METEOR CRATER 


Since old-timers in Ector County can remember, there has 
been a big hole on the prairie about eight or nine miles 
southwest of Odessa. It was not recognized as a hole at all, 
but more like a big hump standing about six or eight feet 
above the rest of the prairie. 


After this hump was pronounced a possible meteor crater, 
in 1939, men and machines attempted to unearth Ector’s 
meteorite. An aggregate of more than 130 pounds of the 
iron fireball was found, and each specimen went to the 
Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, where it was recorded 
and is exhibited. 


The crater shows what happens to Mother Earth when a 
planet or star drops bombs on her. Geologists have pointed 
out that, judging from the size of its crater, the Odessa 
meteorite must have been traveling at a tremendous rate. 
The size of the splash an extra-terrestrial body makes when 
it strikes the earth is determined entirely by the speed with 
which it propels itself through the heavens. ‘The ground for 
more than 400 feet around the Odessa crater was disturbed. 
The crater is second in size in this country, the largest hav- 
ing been made by the great Arizona meteor. ‘The greater 
part of the meteorite which made the Odessa crater probably 
never will be found. No one has the slightest idea how far 
down in the earth the star has buried itself. 


Just when this giant fragment fell from the skies cannot 
be determined, but it is estimated that it probably dates 
back between 40,000 and 75,000 years ago. From fragments 
of the meteor, authorities have estimated that the meteor 
body is twenty feet in diameter and weighs 429.3 pounds 
per cubic foot, but the actual size of the meteor is unknown. 
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Meteors are extremely valuable to science in that they have 
a definite report to make of outside planets and stars. 


Thus we see north, south, east, and west the land which lies 
around Odessa. It did not always look as it does today. The 
only thing which remains as it was in the distant past is the 
contour of the land. 


At one time, so far back that the oldest settlers have no 
legend from the Indians, there was a dense growth of mes- 
quite. When these settlers arrived, the roots of this ancient 
growth still lay soundly firm with the tap roots buried deep 
in the soil. One could drive out and lift the dead roots from 
the ground with a pick ax, loading a two-horse wagon with 
the dry wood without moving the wagon from its original 
stopping place. Since these roots burned with intense heat, 
they were the only fuel used by these early comers. 


As buried cities bear mute but unquestioned evidence of a 
civilization long forgotten, so these roots proved that in 
past ages mesquite had been thick on these plains. What 
killed them? It seems probably that the only thing which 
could have killed large areas of such growth would have 
been a terrible drouth, yet no tradition is known of such 
widespread and absolute destruction. 


When the early pioneers came, they saw not a tree, a bush, 
or even a clump of weeds to break the monotony of the 
grassy slopes and depressions which formed the contour of 
the land. This, too, is our inheritance which has been formed 
by nature throughout the ages of the past. 
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CHAPTER III 


Steel Rails, Barbed Wire, and Windmills 


Saga of the Sage* 


The mighty voice of steel against the steel sang out a song 
And told a picture-story as the train wheels rolled along. 


Of humble folk, how dear their right to inhabit the land! 
With oxen wagons, dugout huts, prairie grass and sand. 


On railroads came the preachers, giving hope to every soul, 
And God-sent windmills harnessed power and held it in 
control. 


The water stations all along the line now offered hope 
To cowboys sparsely settled on the range with brand and 
rope. 


Now groc’ries could be ordered through some friends along 
the track, 


(Before the trains came, months went by before supplies 
came back.) 


The drummers brought the news of what was happening 
back East 

Along with what they had to sell, thus rating special feasts. 

The railroads, too, brought capitalists, with high hopes, 


so we’re told, 
And later sunk a drillstem in the sand for liquid gold. 


The coming of the railroad meant a building of the west, 
And bleached bones would no longer be a monument to rest. 


— Vella Galle 
(Used by Permission) 


* Copyright 1952, Vella Galle 
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THE SAcA of Odessa is saturated with wind and sand and 
undergirded by cattle and oil. The early settlers knew all 
about the wind and the sand, as do the present day citizens, 
and much about the cattle, but they knew nothing of the 
oil. ‘That comes into a later story and will be mentioned 
only briefly in this book. The first voice that was heard and 
listened to in this land, the voice that called the first per- 
manent settlers to Odessa, was the “voice of steel’ — the 
Railroad. As much as we hail the airplane with its swift 
flight across the distance and the rubber-wheeled vehicles 
traveling with ease over well-paved roads, we must not fail 
to give salute to the steel rails that first connected this drear 
and desolate land with the outside world. 

When the railroad first proposed coming across the western 
and southern parts of the United States, the Government 
gave them many sections of land to encourage their west- 
ward movement. The land was given in alternate sections 
along the track unless such areas were occupied already and 
then other grants were given in their place. ‘Thus the rail- 
roads obtained millions of acres of land. It is said that they 
sold this land at a very good price per acre. This is of in- 
terest here because it helped to speed the building of the 
railroads and hence the development of the whole western 
country. We cannot separate the history of any one spot in 
the West from the history of it all, so Odessa’s beginnings, 
too, are tied in with the process of settlement of all of wes- 
tern America. | 


In the office of the county Clerk of Ector County, there is 
a deed recorded which was made by the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad to John Hoge of the County of Muskingum, State 
of Ohio. The trustees for the railroad Company as named 
in the deed were Charles E. Satterle and George J. Gould. 
It states that John Hoge paid them the sum of $53,760 for 
twenty-two sections of land in ‘Tom Green County, of which 
Ector County was then a part. 


This land had been surveyed by virtue of certification issued 
to the Texas and Pacific Railway Company by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office of the State of ‘Texas. 
This instrument is dated February 17, 1886. It further states 
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that John Hoge was to pay the taxes from 1887 on, and that 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company reserved right-of- 
way across said land one hundred feet in width, and retained 
right to all timber, stone, water and any materials necessary 
for the construction of a railroad. 


Subsequent records show that John Hoge disposed of much 
of his holdings through lot sales to people in Pennsylvania 
and other places. Some of those named were: Adelaide Bier, 
Jessie Dinger, Herman Ross, David Rose, Dr. Nathaniel 
Potter, all from the County of Allegheny, State of Pennsyl- 
vania. One deed is made out to a Robert Roberts of Union 
Parish of Louisiana. Others are made out to people whose 
home states were New York, Indiana, and Michigan. All of 
these documents were dated in 1886. The lot and block 
number of each lot sold to these persons is also a matter of 
record. It would be interesting to know how many of them 
actually came to Odessa and lived on their newly-acquired 
property. They evidently bought the land “sight-unseen,”’ 
as the deeds were notarized in the County of Muskingum 
in the State of Ohio, as well as in the County of ‘Tom Green 
in the State of Texas. Most of these lots are recorded as 
having sold at that time for fifty-six dollars each. 


The history of the actual building of the railroad is an in- 
teresting and somewhat salty tale. Because there were no 
towns along the route followed in this part of Texas, the 
construction crews carried their own towns, housed in box- 
cars, and parked them on sidings wherever they found a 
likely spot to stop and stay a while. They would first dig a 
well, then set up their “town” and work out from it each_ 
day. When the stretch of track became long enough to make 
it advisable, they loaded the town’s equipment on freight 
cars and moved on to the end of the line and set it up again. 


Because of the nature of the towns, they were commonly 
referred to as “Hell on Wheels,” and evidently lived up to 
the name, since part of their regular equipment were saloons 
and dance halls with all the “hangers-on” that would be a 
natural adjunct to such an establishment. Some of these 
towns ‘‘died a-borning’’; others formed a nucleus around 
which a permanent town later grew. Such was the way with 
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the town, named by the crew themselves, Odessa. In another 
chapter has been told the reason for the choice of the name 
of Odessa. Other names are of equal interest. Just west of 
Odessa is a section house and small settlement called Douro. 
This was named by a Mexican member of the railroad crew 
because in his language that word meant “hard.” ‘The 
ground, and hence the preparation for laying the rails on 
that particular bit of trackage, was very hard. There is no 
record that any of the numerous Chinese crew members gave 
a name to memorialize their nationality to any of the places 
along the way. However, it is told that if one will search for 
them, several graves can be found of some Chinese workers 
who were killed in a premature blast in this same hard 
earth. They were buried there near Douro. 


There were many other factors beside the building of the 
railroad that entered into the promotion of colonization of 
the West. Some of these were acts of Congress. In 1862, 
Congress enacted the Homestead Act. This provided that 
any citizen twenty-one years of age or older might occupy 
and use a piece of land for five years, put certain improve- 
ments on it and then, on the payment of ten dollars, become 
the owner. Also in 1862, the Morrill Bill was revived and 
enacted. This bill provided that the Federal government 
would give public land to the states in the ratio of 30,000 
acres for each representative or senator in Congress. This 
was for the purpose of furthering education in the states, as 
the bill specified. The Texas legislature had already set 
aside part of its public domain for school land. (Of course, 
the United States did not own any public land in Texas.) 


Two inventions which had their part in changing the picture 
of early settlement in the West are barbed wire and windmills. 
The first of these, barbed wire, was anathema to the early 
cattleman, who earnestly echoed the sentiment (although 
he never had heard the words), “Don’t Fence Me In.” With- 
out the second invention, the windmill, the comforts and 
necessities of life in the land of wind, sage, and sand would 
have been long delayed. The early settlers here dug wells 
and erected windmills even before they erected walls and 
roofs to shelter themselves. Henry and Gussie Barrow spent 
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their first summer in a covered wagon, cooking over a camp- 
fire — but they dug a well and put up a windmill. 


Barbed wire and windmills came to the Southwest about 
the same time. History indicates that windmills came to 
Texas the same year that the railroad came to Odessa — a co- 
incidence that probably had no connection in its causal 
factor. However, since necessity usually is the forerunner of 
progress, there was a good deal of connection between the 
coming of windmills and barbed wire. Wire meant fences; 
fences meant being shut off from water holes — if any; and 
windmills meant cheap pumping of water. Water was the 
one commodity absolutely essential to the development of 
the West. In a land where rivers and springs and lakes are 
plentiful, the idea of a country absolutely devoid of water 
is hard to envision— until one has experienced it. The 
pioneers to West Texas realized, as few people ever have, the 
importance of a cheap and easy and constant supply of 
water. So the windmill moved in as soon as the barbed wire 
shut off the great herds of the early cattlemen from the in- 
frequent water holes. 


Since we are indebted to the windmill not only for the 
life of the range but also for the comfort and the beauty of 
the land, we can be grateful to the man who had the in- 
ventive genius to dream up this useful mechanism. History 
does not tell who he was, but it is known that windmills were 
in use in Europe as early as the twelfth century A.D. We do 
know who adapted the European model to American usage, 
but that is not a story for these pages. We must also be grate- 
ful to the Providence who has granted to these prairies a 
constant breeze, for it is that breeze which has made the 
windmill and its offering of clear sparkling water an ac- 
complished fact in a desert land. We sometimes ‘‘cuss’’ the 
ubiquitous wind of West Texas, with its accompaniment of 
erit and sand, but if it were not for that wind we would 
probably have had no great cattle empires, which have meant 
so much to the progress of Odessa, of ‘Texas, and of the 
United States. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Progress: A Story of Firsts 


“They dream... and do their best to climb.” 
— Robert Browning 


From A cow town, whose roots were planted alongside the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad, to a trading, educational, cul- 
tural, medical, and supply center for its own expanding 
population and for a surrounding area covering nineteen 
counties..." 


From an almost non-existent population to ten, twenty, and 
even forty thousand people, working, playing, learning. . . . 


From a temporary boxcar town, set out on a railroad siding, 
to a city of wide, paved streets, beautiful homes and yards, 
and a thriving retail and wholesale business district... . 


That is the story of Odessa’s progress. It is a city with a future 
because it is a city of young men and young women already 
in positions of responsibility, who are dreaming of even 
oreater things as they climb further into maturity and 
srowth along with their town. 


Those who came here with the railroad in 1881, or soon 
thereafter, can tell fascinating stories of the early days. First 
things, like last things, always are interesting, but since the 
end of Odessa is not yet, only the firsts will be recorded in 
this chapter. Furthermore, since the memory of man is un- 
reliable at times, some of these firsts should be prefaced by 
the word “‘probably” in your thinking, at least. 


Since the first thing that brought Odessa into touch with the 
outside world and made it possible to build a town was the 
railroad, it is fitting that we should mention first a man 
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connected with the Texas and Pacific Railroad. His name 
was Walsh. He was the first depot agent, and according to 
some, he was the first person to be buried in the Odessa ceme- 
tery. (Others say that a baby girl was the first to be buried 
there.) 


Because this high altitude and dry climate were thought to 
be beneficial for tuberculosis and other maladies, the East- 
ern Townsite Company, which had much to do with the 
early settling of the town, built a sanitarium, the first hos- 
pital to be built in the town of Odessa. To be sure, the hos- 
pital never was staffed and so never functioned in the capa- 
city for which it was intended, but it provided another first 
in the community. Eventually it was torn down and the 
material was used to build the first courthouse. It is more 
than probable that in this untamed country a courthouse 
was more needed than a sanitarium anyway, for most of the 
“ailments” were so suddenly fatal that hospitalization was 
unnecessary, but a court to determine the guilt of the person 
causing the demise was a very good precaution. This court- 
house was useful for things other than the one for which it 
was erected, for within its walls were conducted such func-- 
tions as church services, school, dances, sales. 


Dr. S. F. Culberson is said to have been the first doctor to 
practice here. He is well remembered and so is his wife. She 
proved herself to be useful in many ways. Oftentimes she 
took the place of a minister, if none were at hand, to conduct 
funeral services. 


The first sheriff, we are told, was a man named Elias Daw- 
son, and the first murder victim was a Chinaman who was 
cooking for a well drilling crew. This crew was drilling for 
water, of course, not for oil. ‘The man who was accused of 
killing the Chinaman was taken to San Angelo for trial, for 
that was the county seat of Tom Green County, of which 
Ector was then a part. However, he was exonerated because 
the judge said he could find nothing in the law which for- 
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bade killing a Chinaman. The first murder trial in the first 
courthouse of Odessa was for a cowboy who killed a Mexican, 
but how the verdict came out is not related. Court was held 
only every six months and M. M. Kennedy is reported to 
have been the first judge. Few men and no women ever went 
to a courtroom. 


Long before the days of garages there was established its 
counterpart of early days — the livery stable. It was owned 
by F. M. Tallon, who was also the first tax assessor for this 
county. His livery stable was located on a whole block of 
ground bounded by Grant and Lee streets on the east and 
west and by Second and Third streets on the south and north. 


It has been told already how Odessa was to be a town 
without intoxicating beverages of any kind, either manu- 
factured or sold. But one day two brothers named Dawson 
decided to put this clause to the test and they put in the 
first saloon at the corner of what now is Second and Lee. This 
caused quite an uproar but the courts finally ruled that this 
provision in the early deeds was illegal. Not long after, an- 
other saloon was put in by Hilburn and Sons. A few years 
later, Sheriff John Thomas joined forces with one Mollie 
Williams to open a saloon and pool hall on the corner of 
Second and Grant. This establishment did a flourishing 
business. Many arguments were settled here in the well- 
known western style of “first on the draw.” Then, indeed, 
was the dream of the “Model Settlement’ lost in the length- 
ening shadows of the past. 


Although the Methodists were the first group of settlers who 
came for the express purpose of carving a home out of the 
desert, there is no record that they had a church building. 
The first church building, according to one who lived here 
in those days, was at Fifth and Grant. It was originally a 
Baptist church but since everyone had a hand in its erection 
all denominations used it. W. H. Malone was the contractor 
and J. D. Henderson and F. E. McGonigle did the carpen- 
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tering. Rev. A. L. Powell was the first pastor of the church 
after it was organized; however, several men had looked 
after its welfare prior to its actual organization. There were 
only three denominations with active congregations in 
Odessa at that time. These were the Methodists, the Chris- 
tians, and the Baptists. ‘The Methodists were the first group 
to leave the original building and erect one of their own. 
‘They organized themselves into an active body in 1901, with 
Rev. T. L. Lallance as pastor. 


Then later the Christian congregation built a place to wor- 
ship. The Presbyterians were probably the next religious 
group to come to Odessa; others followed until almost every 
denomination of the Christian religion is represented here. 


E. F. Dawson, one of the brothers who helped establish the 
first saloon, was also the first to ply the barber’s trade. The 
barber’s chair was in the back of the Dawson Saloon. There 
was something else that drew people to the saloon — ice, 
which is such an integral part of our daily living, but was 
not so much a matter of course in the 1880’s. The saloons 
were the first to have it shipped in and when the doctor 
needed ice for his patients, he went to the saloon for it. ‘This 
ice probably was shipped down from the Great Lakes. Who 
would have dreamed that it someday would be manufac- 
tured in our own kitchens! It then cost ten cents a pound. 


There was a rock house on First Street, between Texas and 
Grant, which had been built by Mr. Blankenship and it 
housed the first telephone exchange. It was not a modern dial 
system by any means, but one lone girl was there to serve the 
small community as “‘central.’”’ Her name was Miss Edna 
Gielding, the first telephone operator, and the population 
of the small village looked to her as an information center. 
Through telephone conversations she always knew if there 
were sickness in the family, and it was her duty to call the 
doctor. From the telephone exchange the operator could 
observe all the unusual activities of the village —a runaway 
team, a fist fight between two drunk cowboys, a shooting 
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spree springing from the saloon, or perhaps a bucket parade 
on march to put out a fire. 


The telephone exchange later was located in a small build- 
ing on the corner of Third and Grant facing west, and in 
1912 or 1913, it was moved to the second story of the Citi- 
zens National Bank on Second and Grant, where the Shaw 
Jewelry store now is located. 


When Lynn Kelly was the operator, neighbors would call 
him up to locate a missing cow or horse. All he had to do 
was stick his head out from one of the windows and look 
around. He would locate the missing animal and then call 
the owner saying, “Your cow is over at the Cody place,” or 
some other spot. Lynn Kelly had such a reputation for help- 
ing out his neighbors and friends in this way that little 
Chunky Hendrick called him up one time for some assist- 
ance. Eli Jones had given the little boy some Bantam chick- 
ens and they were missing. He had heard that Mr. Kelly 
would always help a fellow out, so he called the telephone 
exchange. Sure enough Lynn Kelly had seen the chicks and 
told the boy where to find them. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrick remembered another incident of 
neighborliness on the part of the telephone operator — this 
time Mrs. J. E. Witcher. It was this way: Bernard Hendrick 
ran a freight dray service wagon drawn by two horses. One 
time, about 1910 or 1911, when he was crossing the railroad, 
the train hit the dray, throwing the team on one side of the 
track and the wagon on the other. The team was killed, the 
wagon demolished and Hendrick saved his life by jumping 
from the wagon, suffering only a sprained ankle. Mrs. Witch- 
er saw the accident from the telephone exchange window in 
the second floor of the Citizens National Bank Building. But 
just as she started to call Mrs. Hendrick, Mr. Hendrick 
called her, explaining that he was not hurt seriously. He 
made the call because he knew the custom of the telephone 
operators to report any emergency to nearest relations. 
When the Southwestern Bell Company bought the tele- 
phone exchange in 1928, there were 365 telephone con- 
nections. It was housed in a little one-story frame building 
on the present site. There were also a well, a windmill, and 
a tank on the property. 
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Occasionally meat markets were established during the win- 
ter, but were short-lived because of lack of refrigeration. 
The first meat market that is remembered by some old-timers 
_was operated by J. D. Sykes. J. D. Henderson recalled that 
he once sold Sykes a cow that dressed out 605 pounds. The 
price? Nine dollars! Yes, for the whole cow. 


Wherever people gather to form a center of population, one 
of the first things to follow is a school system. According to 
most sources, the first school in Odessa was a private one 
taught by J .W. Amburgey in a small building on the site 
of the present post office. This was in 1889 and he enrolled 
twenty-eight pupils. Others say that a public school was 
started the year before but only two pupils attended and it 
was abandoned. It was in 1891 that Mrs. E. R. Bryan came 
from Mineral Wells to teach the first public school. Early 
citizens who attended this school were Mrs. E. V. Graham, 
Mrs. Newt Henderson, Mrs. Bob Brown, and Mrs. M. A. 
Thornberry. From that one-teacher school with approximate- 
ly thirty-five pupils to the later modern school is a brief but 
astounding history.* 


In 1898 the first brick building was erected on Texas and 
Sixth streets, a four-room schoolhouse, two rooms upstairs 
and two downstairs. For a while only three of the rooms were 
used for school, and the three teachers were: Superintendent 
Jenkins, Mrs. Ada Stoneroad and Mrs. William Hart. Before 
very long there was need for even larger quarters. In 1909 a 
large red stone building went up, housing all grades from 
the first to the eleventh. The first graduation from this new 
Odessa High School was in 1911 and the graduates were 
three in number, Floy Johnson, Bernice Judkins, and Mary 
Massey. All three of these girls received their first grade cer- 
tificates later and became successful school teachers. Floy 
was superintendent of the public school in Floydada, where 
she met and married Jake Mabee, the county judge, and there 
made her home. Bernice, after teaching a few years, married 
Major Burnett of Fort Bliss. Mary was teaching near Tye, 


* This history has been told adequately in Standley’s Thesis on “History of 
Education in Ector County,” a copy of which is in the Ector County 
Library. 
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Texas, when she married Homer Tye, rancher and farmer. 
Since this first graduating class, the story of the Odessa 
school facilities is one of constant expansion and enlarge- 
ment. 


In 1906 the first basketball team was organized and it was a 
winning one, according to Mrs. B. C. Hendrick, and since 
she was on the team she should know. The same year a 
Professor Beck formed a band and two years later the first 
football team began to make history for Odessa. The first 
football field was between Jackson and Texas streets, north 
of Eighth Street. Mrs. Hendrick says that she and Mrs. Eli 
Jones cleaned off the lot for the team to play on. After cut- 
ting weeds they took tow sacks and nailed them to cross ties 
and dragged the lot to remove grassburrs from the sand. 


It was also in 1891 that Ector County was organized as a dis- 
tinct and separate county and an election was held. The 
first officers elected were as follows: county judge, C. W. 
Rathbun; county clerk, Jules Devereaux; tax collector, E. F. 
Dawson; tax assessor, ‘I. V. McDonald; treasurer, Peter 
Smythe. Uncle Peter Smythe, as he was called, was also 
deputy for the other county officers and was responsible, ac- 
cording to men of those days, for many progressive steps in 
Odessa’s growth. ‘The first county commissioners were: M. G. 
Buchanan, J. W. Driven, James Bolton, and J. L. Gray. 


These men are remembered as having voted in that election: 
E. F. Dawson, J. G. Dawson, S. T. Dawson, R. P. Trent, 
F. M. Tallont, F. M. Wilson, Abe Wilson, Ed Bunch, J. Z. 
Bolton, W. P. Mudgett, G. M. McGonigle, Eliza White, J.S. 
Devereaux, C. W. Rathbun, Ira Calloway, H. E. Calloway, 
Sam Cress, A. W. Wight, J. W. Driver, Frank McCormack, 
J. J. Henderson, T. B. Blair, R. E. Brown, E. M. Graham, 
J. A. Graham, Charles White, Will White, Herbert White, 
Cub Roberts, Louise Deering, J. L. Gray, Lee Whitley, John 
Nichols, Jack Munson, O. W. Addis, L. C. Finney, Peter 
Smythe, J. R. Herkimer, C. H. Ottomon, J. R. Sublett, T. V. 
McDonald, ———— Jackson, J. C. Smooth, Henry Clermont, 
J. W. Buckhorn, Harry Fielding, P. Nobles, F. F. Wilson, 
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T. B. Lester, Jim Shoemaker, Walter McGonagle, J. W. 
Amburgey, J. J. Amburgey, Jeff Sykes. 


Ector County was named in honor of Matthew Duncan 
Ector, 1822-1879, member of the Texas Legislature, Con- 
federate officer and outstanding jurist. Ector, who was born 
in Putman, Georgia, came to Texas in 1849 and began to 
practice law in Henderson. He was made a general in the 
Civil War and was placed in command of the Rusk County 
brigade that opposed Sherman’s march to the sea. 


After the war he returned to Henderson, became county, and 
later district judge and ultimately a member of the court of 
appeals of which he was named chief justice. He held this 
office until his death, October 28, 1879. A small bit of in- 
formation on Ector’s life is in the University of ‘Texas ar- 
chives. In one document there is a quotation from a letter 
written by General Ector’s friend, Col. R. M. Wynne, Fort 
Worth, in which he pays tribute to the general: 


“He was one of the most gallant and splendid soldiers in 
the Confederate Army, brave and yet tender, mindful of his 
soldiers’ comfort and untiring in his attention to their wel- 
fare. He always Jed them into battle unlike most men of his 
rank.” 


The first marriage license recorded in the newly organized 
county of Ector was issued to Mittie Graham and Bob 
Brown. Mittie was the daughter of E. M. Graham, early 
rancher of this section, and sister of Joe, Gene, and Virgil 
Graham, well known in West ‘Texas. 


In 1902 the first bank, Odessa National, was built, with Mr. 
Van Tyle as the first president and a Mr. Thomas as the first 
cashier. This bank existed only one year and the Citizens 
National was organized in 1906, with Hence Pegues as the 
first president. Then in 1907 or 1908 the first light plant was 
brought here. Two afternoons a week the current was turned 
on in the daylight hours so those fortunate enough to have 
electric equipment could do their ironing. The Buchanan 
building on the corner of First and Grant streets was the 
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first brick hotel. It was used to store grain, hardware, and 
other supplies until enough traveling salesmen, demanding 
hotel facilities, made Odessa a regular stop on their route. 
Branch Isabel ran a variety store in the northeast corner of 
this building. 


Any account of a city’s struggles to bring adequate fire pro- 
tection to its people is composed of many elements; some, 
in spite of tragedy, are mixed with humor. Unpaved streets, 
unnumbered houses, short water supply, all play their part 
in the history. Odessa’s first fire truck was bought and its 
first fire department was organized the same year the city 
government was established — 1927. Volunteers kept the or- 
ganization alive for many years thereafter. The first paid 
truck driver was G. E. Shows and for the six years that he held 
that place his truck failed to start only once. It was the cus- 
tom, since houses were not numbered, to call the fire station 
and say: “John Doe’s house is on fire.” The fireman was 
supposed to know everyone in town and where everyone 
lived. Sometimes the nose of the fireman would be his best 
guide — when he smelled smoke he knew which direction 
to go. 


When Bernard Hendrick and L. E. Brock were partners in 
the hardware business on Grant between Second and Third, 
there was quite a mixup in the location of a fire. Mrs. Brock, 
in her excitement, called the store to tell her husband that 
her coal oil stove had exploded and the house was on fire. 
She thought she was talking to her husband but it was Mr. 
Hendrick who, in turn, thought he was talking to his wife. 
Immediately he called the fire department to go put out the 
fire at his house. In all promptness came the wagon up to 
the Hendrick home. Mrs. Hendrick did her best to inform 
the firemen that there must be a mistake, but to no avail 
until much time had been wasted. When the fire truck finally 
did get to the right location, the Brock home, located at Lee 
and Seventh streets, quite a bit of damage had been done. 
The interior of the house was ruined. 


No story of progress would be complete without a record 
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of the newspapers, which do so much to add to the advance- 
ment of a community. The earliest paper which old-timers, 
have remembered was the Odessa Weekly News, established 
in 1895 by “Uncle” Billy Griffin, who had come here from 
Midland. It was discontinued in 1896. In 1904 one Claude 
Shelton started a short-lived paper which he called The 
Times. In 1906 Jess Frame, according to his own account, 
helped J. H. Rotramel launch the Ector County Democrat. 
They were assisted by Charles Judkins and Miss Gertie Rabb. 
Also, Miss Annie Mae Harkey (later Mrs. Fred Malone) set 
type by hand for this paper. Occasionally a wandering 
printer would be hired. Such a one was Uncle Jimmy Phelps, 
seventy years old, with long flowing beard that gave him the 
appearance of Father Time. 


The cornerstone of the 1904 courthouse held an issue of 
The Times carrying a brief history of Odessa and Ector 
County. At that time the modern, hip-roofed courthouse 
and McGonigle’s two-story residence were Odessa’s most 
imposing buildings. 


Some of the stories in that issue told of cowboys getting lost 
as they drove their herds over the prairie, waiting for the 
train’s smoke to guide them back to town. 


In 1910 the Odessa Herald was started by Mrs. Ada Carter 
Johnson. This paper continued until 1922, when it closed, 
after having earned a reputation worthy of pride in a typi- 
cal Western Sheet. These papers were all printed by the 
old hand-set type and run off by the hand-power press — 
a far cry from the present modern machines. 


In 1925 there was no paper being published in Odessa. 
Barney Hubbs, who was owner-publisher of the Pecos Enter- 
prize, started a paper called The Ector County Times. Mr. 
Hubbs bought two lots on the corner of Texas and Fourth 
for $29.00. He erected a small shop and later built a larger 
building around and over the old one without interrupting 
the publication of the weekly paper. Mr. Hubbs sold to Abe 
Whipkey, who turned it over to his son, Bob, and son-in- 
law, Rusk Moody. 


In 1929 Ralph Shuffler bought from the Whipkeys and he 
was succeeded by his son, Henderson Shuffler. In 1948 the 
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Freedom Newspapers, Inc., acquired the Odessa American 
and V. L. DeBolt was named publisher, a position he is still 
holding in 1951, as the Odessa American moves into its new 
commodious building at 222 East Fourth. 


There were undoubtedly many other papers, which for a 
time, supplied the residents with local and outside news, but 
their names are lost in the limbo of unremembered time. 


Hospitals belong to modern days. Our parents and grand- 
parents were accustomed to having their ailments treated 
at home with a neighbor woman in attendance as nurse. It 
was for this reason, in part, that the sanitarium, which was 
built in Odessa’s early days, did not develop into a useful 
institution. Dr. Garland Wilson set up probably the first 
used hospital, and there was a Dr. Rhoda Fowler, an English 
lady, who founded a hospital here about 1927. It was a five- 
bed establishment. The first County Hospital, located in the 
south section of Odessa, had only six beds — always full. 


Frank Judkins had the first automobile in the county and 
when he had difficulty in traveling through the sand, he 
would put bear grass in the ruts. Another old-timer remem- 
bered that E. A. Kelly owned the first automobile in town 
and it was a 1910 Buick. 


Jimmy Barker was reminiscing about the early cars in Odessa, 
and he remembered one owned by H. S. Ratliff, for whom 
Jimmy worked when he first came here. It was a two-cylinder 
Buick with the crank on the side of the machine. It would 
really travel — at least fifteen miles an hour if one poured 
the gas to it. Ratliff traded it off to R. W. Smith for some 
livestock, telling him to be sure to drain it when it was not 
being used because it might freeze during the cold weather. 
Smith, not being accustomed to cars, turned every cap he 
could find and really drained it. The next morning when it 
would not start, he told Ratliff that something was wrong 
with the car. Ratliff soon discovered that all it needed was 
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to be replenished with the gasoline which Smith had drained 
out the night before. 


Jimmy also remembered that the road to Midland then was 
only a dusty trail and that the road crew would take two 
cross ties and drag them over the road, making two tracks 
for the wheels to run in. There was a lake out where the 
golf course is now and in rainy weather it would fill up. 
More than one car was stranded there and had to wait for 
the water to run off before it could be taken out. 


Speaking of rain, Jimmy remembers that thirteen inches of 
rain fell in one night right here in Odessa. 


Some of the Odessans saw their first “flying machine’ in 
1912. In the picture*, taken at this time, the “flying ma- 
chine” seen in the foreground was built by a man in Midland 
and brought to Odessa on a wagon. After being exhibited 
down in the center of town it was towed out north of town 
to make its maiden flight. It could not be gotten off the 
ground, however, so it had to be carried back home on the 
wagon. The brown stone building at the left was the old 
Citizens National Bank and the structure bearing the sign 
“Drugs” is the site of the present T. L. Miller Jewelry Store. 
Mollie and John’s Pool Hall is on the site of the Henderson 
Building. This picture shows the intersection of Second and 
Grant streets. 


Neva and Dan Rose came to Odessa in 1926 and ran the 
first large restaurant in Odessa, located where the Holt Va- 
riety Store is now. They burned coal, and the windmill in 
the alley furnished water for the restaurant. Later they 
raised cotton on their farm south of Odessa and entered a 
prize-winning cotton wagon float in the parade of the first 
fatstock show in Odessa. The cotton crop was abundant that 
year but at that time all cotton had to be taken to Midland 
to be ginned. 


* See picture section. 
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The first hotel with running water was the Warfield Hotel, 
on Fifth and Grant, owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Boggs 
and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Quinn, in 1927. Water was piped 
from the windmill located across Fifth Street to this hotel. 
The rooms were filled so quickly the owners did not have 
time to put up the screens before people started moving in. 
The flurry of oil discovery was attracting many to Odessa. 
The first roomers, according to Mrs. Boggs, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Brewster, prominent oil-interested people. They were 
given the two best rooms upstairs at the front. 


One day the Boggses and Quinns saw a Florida car in town, 
and since they had recently come from that state they were 
interested in knowing the newcomers. They got acquainted 
and learned that they were the Warfields just arrived in 
Odessa looking for a job. Immediately they were hired to 
run the Warfield Hotel, which bears their name. 


In 1927 the first city election was held, electing S$. R. Mc- 
Kinney as the first mayor of Odessa. The population was 
1,100, with two general merchandise stores, two hotels, and a 
bank, constituting the main business section. Odessa now 
was ready and waiting for the next step in her progress — 
the coming of oil. This was such a revolutionary step that 
it has made of her a “Miracle City,” having little in common 
with the “City of Dreams” of our story. 
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CHAPTER V 


Trees and Clouds 


“He shall be like a tree planted ...” Ps. 1:3 
“Clouds borne about by every wind .. .” Jude 12 


AMONG THE pioneers who came to Odessa in its beginning 
were some who may be likened to trees, planted by the 
water. They stayed, enduring hardship, and, long years after, 
reaped the reward of having an inheritance to pass on to 
their offspring. There were others who came and stayed for 
a short period and then sought greener pastures. They may 
be likened to clouds without water, tossed about by the 
wind. Whether they came for a long time or for a brief 
period, all left their experiences to be added to the making 
of Odessa’s history. In their stories, early Odessa lives 
AOI ».i:,//. 


Perhaps the very first resident of Odessa was a man common- 
ly known as “OLD BEN SUBLETT.” He had many other 
titles, such as ““The Old Miner,” or, with less kindly thought, 
“That Crazy Old Prospector.” Where he came from no one 
knows. He arrived at Odessa (then non-existent as a town) 
via Monahans, it is said, seeking civilization for his two chil- 
dren. His wife, apparently, had succumbed to the hardships 
of their nomadic way of life, leaving him with a teen-age 
daughter and an infant son. The responsibility for their care 
seems to have rested very lightly on Ben Sublett’s shoulders. 
He would go off for days and weeks at a time, searching for 
gold, that elusive will-o’-the-wisp that has lured many a man 
to his ruin and often to his death. The children would have 
starved, had it not been for the kindliness of the railroad 
men who were laying track through Odessa who shared their 
food with the little waifs. Occasionally Ben would take odd 
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jobs on the railroad but he could never be depended upon 
to stay very long. Although his daughter, an attractive dark- 
haired girl named Jenny, begged him to take a job and to 
let them live like other people, the vision of suddenly “strik- 
ing it rich” in some long lost vein of gold was stronger than 
any other call. When the girl was big enough to take in 
washing, her father’s last sense of responsibility vanished. 
Old Ben took off in his buckboard to search the Guadalupe 
Mountains for the lost mine which has haunted the dreams 
of many a prospector. 


To shelter his children, Ben had built a dugout and tent 
combination close by the well of good water put down by 
the railroad. When he would come back to this makeshift 
home from his frequent trips into the unknown, he some- 
times would bring a nugget or two of gold, or sometimes he 
would take a brief job, to relieve the direst need of his 
children. The legend is that once he came home with a buck- 
skin pouch full of nuggets and declared that at last he had 
found the “richest gold mine in the world.” He boasted that 
he could “build a palace of marble and buy the whole of 
Texas for a playground for his children.” Needless to say, he 
built nothing, his children continued to be dependent on 
others for their food and clothing, and what became of the 
sack of gold is not known — except what passed over the bar 
for the liquid refreshment served to all present. There is no 
doubt that he had found a mine because periodically he 
would leave home, as he always had done, but when he re- 
turned, after perhaps a few days, perhaps a few months, he 
would have gold. He was offered money, good hard cash, if 
he would disclose the location of his mine, but Sublett loved 
the notoriety that his secret trips brought him more than he 
cared for riches. He hungered for fame of a sort and the 
tantalizing knowledge he hid in his own breast brought him 
a measure of satisfaction. Many people tried to follow him — 
and succeeded up to a point — then his trail would vanish 
into thin air and the trailers would come home half-be- 
lieving that Sublett himself was a figment of the imagina- 
tion. He was real; his children lived in Odessa, waiting 
hopelessly at times for his return. There is at least one early 
resident* of Odessa who remembers Ben Sublett, remembers 


* Julius D. Henderson 
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that he used to haul wood into town and sell it, that he even 
gathered bones off the prairie to sell, that kind women of 
the town used to give his children clothing and food, when 
their father was away or drunk. This same one remembers 
that he was present when Old Ben died, and that he helped 
to bury him in Odessa. All the money to be found was forty 
dollars in a buckskin sack under his pillow. 


Even in death, Ben Sublett succeeded in having his dream of 
notoriety come true. He left this part of Texas something to 
talk about, for he kept his secret to the last, not even reveal- 
ing to his own son the location of the lost mine. 


sss 4209754 
The frontier boarding-house landladies, who were present in 
every migration to raw new countries, might be classed as 
the unrecognized heroines of the West. Odessa had her share 
of these stalwart pioneers. The members of this great sister- 
hood in every “first town” of every part of America — es- 
pecially west of the Mississippi — differed greatly in appear- 
ance, background, and personality, but in character and use- 
fulness there was a strong similarity. They served in many 
capacities: as doctor, nurse, general foster mother, and ad- 
visor to the rough, determined conquerors of the desert and 
plain. These heroines were revered by the old trail-breakers, 
for they brought comforts and resources of civilization to 
the great unsettled places. To many of the pioneers, their 
“hotel lady’ was about the only one of her sort of woman 
with whom they had contact. As mother and friend they 
treasured her, as well as for her hearty, old-fashioned and 
very tasty cooking, and no foregathering of the old-time 
settlers is without reminiscences of the “old lady who used 
to keep the hotel at this or that place.” The men often were 
wild and these landladies often stern and frank speaking, 
but all had the underlying bond of genuine worth that 
made them think and act as blood sisters. 


The first of the sisterhood to serve in Odessa was MRS. C. W. 
RATHBUN. Coming from the North, perhaps Michigan, she, 
with her husband and grown girl, lived in a square-front, 
two-story house on Grant Street near the depot. This West 
Texas country and its people were new to her and there 
must have been much to antagonize her ideas from the old 
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days back in her home state, but she never mentioned her 
own views. The windmill in the back yard supplied water; 
the old mesquite roots out on the prairie furnished firewood; 
kerosene lamps gave their light; and the upstairs bedrooms 
were serviced by woman-power, trudging up and down the 
narrow, steep stairway. And how cold it could get in the 
winter in the upstairs where there was no heat! Quiet, 
pleasant, efficient, Mrs. Rathbun went about her daily rou- 
tine, giving service and making small profit. After a few 
years, she went away to seek newer fields in the Northwest. 


About the time that Mrs. Rathbun left Odessa, MRS. EU- 
PHENIA STONE, known as “Aunt Pheeny,” bought a lot 
on the east side of Texas Street and built a small wooden 
house. It was a long structure with bedrooms on each side 
of a long hall. Though the house was of cheap construction 
and finish, it was kept spotlessly clean. Never did a house 
speak forth more definitely the manners and standards of 
its mistress, because “Aunt Pheeny” was plainness and clean- 
liness personified. She was somewhat rugged in appearance, 
and her opinions upon any subject — business, behavior, or 
religion — were original, emphatic, and strictly her own. 
She considered her time most enjoyably and profitably spent 
when she joined her guests after the day’s work and argued 
with them on and on into the night, discussing any differ- 
ences of opinion in religion. Be it said that her firsthand 
knowledge of the Scriptures far exceeded even that of the 
ordinary minister of the Gospel. When she entered into a 
debate, her opponent usually listened while she expounded 
from Genesis to Revelation, giving chapter and verse for her 
authority. Possibly there were other interpretations as plaus- 
ible, but no ordinary person was ever so profoundly in- 
formed as to prove her wrong. 


In common with other pioneer hotel women, she recog- 
nized no color, creed, nor circumstance when a human being 
was sick or broken by adverse luck. She might tell a drunken 
or ‘“‘ornery’” cowboy exactly how certain he was to land in 
perdition when he should die, but, while he lingered in her 
world, she ministered to his needs as faithfully as any Good 
Samaritan. 


During the years that “Aunt Pheeny” ran this boarding 
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house, she prospered fairly. From time to time, she built 
additions onto the original long, box-like structure, finally 
adding an upper story, and by the time she sold the hotel 
and moved away it was, for such a small town, a good-sized 


lodging house. 


After the passing of ‘““Aunt Pheeny’’ from the mission of 
feeding hungry citizens or transients, came MRS. MAY 
SMITH, who held the stand from about 1910 (exact date 
not available) until her sudden and untimely death in the 
winter of 1918, a victim of the influenza epidemic then 
Sweeping the country. 


Mrs. Smith, with her subtle, analytical, business mind, was 
scarcely a “‘type.’’ To the usual characteristics of country 
hotel women, she added tact, effectively disguised under 
cover of casual humor. Only those who knew her intimately 
recognized her capabilities. 


Her three children were tiny tots when Mrs. Smith moved 
to Odessa and began to serve meals, first in a small rented 
house with no extra bedrooms. As soon as she accumulated 
some capital, she invested in the old Stone Hotel, where there 
were almost as many spare rooms as the business called for. 
‘Though she was a business woman and citizen in Odessa for 
many years, few persons ever knew the real personality of 
May Smith. Few knew how loyal and helpful a friend she: 
was. Many of the “big deals” that came about in the develop- 
ment of the community first received inspiration and clari- | 
fication of plan and process from conferences with May 
Smith as she rested in her pleasant room at the front of the 
hotel. ‘There were a number of big business men from Fort 
Worth and other distant points, who, when they arrived in 
town to develop their various interests, first spent a time 
conferring with Mrs. Smith. 


CHARLIE WALTER, outstanding cowboy around these 
parts in the early days, witnessed a lively Odessa at that time. 
Politics, for instance, was so hot, there was little time for 
the politicians to cool off. Politics furnished the spark for 
most of the town’s entertainment, such as the time when the 
second sheriff was elected. Elias Dawson, the burly, bully- 
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ing first sheriff was defeated by his opponent, G. M. McGon- 
igle. Not at all pleased with the outcome of the election, 
Dawson set out to shoot up the town, give McGonigle a test, 
and reclaim his old place as sheriff. 


W. P. Mudgett and Ed Bryan had a general merchandise 
store on Main Street that faced the railroad. P. Nobles had a 
store that faced west just north of the Mudgett and Bryan 
store. The defeated sheriff, with his followers, gathered in the 
P. Nobles store and then headed for Mudgett’s to make his 
third bid for sheriffhood. He and his gang rushed into the 
store, their guns exploding in every direction. Charlie Wal- 
ter and his friend, Gus, were in the back of the store, in- 
nocent bystanders, and Charlie drew his gun just as a bullet 
whizzed by his ear, lifting his hat from his head. He could 
feel the blood trickling down his neck from an imaginary 
wound, as the splinters, dislodged from above, showered his 
head. Here was Elias Dawson, former sheriff, who was sup- 
posed to keep peace, shooting up the town. He and his gang 
thought that Mudgett, Ed Bryan, and Peter Smythe, book- 
keeper of the general store, would get out. The newly elect- 
ed sheriff, McGonigle, who feared nothing, with Will Pal- 
mer and Jeff Sikes, came into the doorway and told the 
people not to move an inch. Immediately there was no fur- 
ther dispute about his right to the job. McGonigle won the 
peace as well as the election. 


Charlie Walter, one of seven children, with three brothers 
and three sisters, was born in Wurzburg, Germany, in 1872. 
He came with his family to Illinois in 1885. Here his father, 
who was a cabinet maker, got contracts to build and he 
needed Walter to help him, so the boy started to work at the 
age of thirteen, having attended school only three weeks in 
this country. 


In 1888, at the age of sixteen, Charlie Walter came to ‘Texas. 
On his way to see his uncle, Henry Klennert, who lived in 
Odessa, he stayed in Big Spring for three months where 
he worked as a “natural” (untrained) mechanic, threading 
taps for engines and leveling drawbars. When Uncle Henry 
Klennert heard of his nephew’s being in Big Spring with lit- 
tle money, he sent for him. At this time, Klennert had a dairy 
three miles northwest of Odessa and sold butter to the em- 
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ployees on the ‘Texas and Pacific Railroad. Charlie Walter 
_worked for his uncle about a year and then started working 
for A. W. Wight, sheep rancher. 


Charlie Walter tells us that in the early history of Odessa, 
black grama grass grew one and a half feet high everywhere 
and this was a great attraction to the pioneer sheepmen. This 
was the time when the squatters claim was in full sway. The 
Squatter came out to this country, dug his well and took care 
of his sheep on the land around his well. He lived in a tent 
or some other kind of a makeshift for a house. After a while, 
he would sell his sheep and the right to the well and then 
move on to another spot and dig him another well. But 
during President Cleveland’s administration, the tariff was 
taken off sheep, causing the sheepmen to go out of business; 
the price of sheep dropped from three dollars and five dol- 
lars to fifty cents a head. Cattle business also went to a low 
ebb, reaching the bottom at four and five dollars per 
Hearts: 


Cowboy Charlie had many exciting experiences while he 
worked on ranches near Odessa. At one time, he fought a 
panther and roped a wildcat. Which was the more terrifying 
or more exciting, it was hard for him to tell. In the first 
instance, he and a fellow named Dickerson went hunting 
one cold morning out on Blue Mountain. The two men 
separated, Dickerson going to the sand to hunt deer and 
Walter to the breaks, to hunt antelope. Coming to the brim 
of a hill, Walter aimed at what he thought was a wildcat. He 
shot down hill, hitting the animal in the hips. It then rolled 
over and over into the gully. Another showed up and Walter 
hit it broadside. It tumbled. Walter started to get off the 
cap rock, but another appeared. Shooting it also, he walked 
down to get it when a great big one appeared. This, the 
fourth one, he shot down, but it got up and came tearing 
toward him because the animals he had killed were her 
three cubs. So enraged was this female panther that Walter 
had to give up five or six of his bullets before finishing her 
off. Concerned only with putting the snarling, pain-ridden 
creature out of her misery, he did not see her mate creep- 
ing up on him until they were only a few short feet apart. 
Whirling around and taking quick, almost blind, aim, he 
pulled the trigger, barely wounding the giant panther. But, 
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thanks to his crippling of the animal and to his own speedy 
legs, he was soon far away from Blue Mountain and his 
deadly enemies. Three years later, a huge panther was killed, 
and on his shoulder was a long, deep scar, probably made 
by a bullet hastily aimed. 


Later, Walter encountered a wildcat while riding the range 
one afternoon. Instead of shooting it or fleeing from it, he 
roped it. Advancing to secure the cat, he was not cautious 
enough and the crazed beast sprang upon him, clawing deep 
into his shoulder. His dependable cowhorse took charge and 
ran, thus making taut the rope that held the wildcat. Charlie 
Walter owed his life to this cowpony, for it freed him from 
the wildcat’s hold on his shoulder. Charlie had the scars made 
by that hold the rest of his life. . . 


Among the many experiences Charlie Walter had going up 
the trail with cattle, the trip he remembered best was one 
that lasted five months, from April to August. So busy and 
hardworking were the men on the drive that, for the whole 
five months, they had not a decent night’s sleep. Excitement 
traveled with them on that trip; such excitement as the time 
the cattle stampeded. Charlie and John Luck came in from 
their vigil with the cattle, bone-tired and hungry. The eve- 
ning was silent and tense; an air of unreality invaded the 
camp. Something was wrong. The cattle were restless. But 
Charlie and John were too tired to be more than vaguely 
aware of this. After a hasty meal, they threw themselves on 
the ground, wanting nothing more than rest. No sooner had 
they closed their eyes than Charlie was awakened by a loud, 
monotonous roar. Struggling to rise, he saw a sight that made 
him wish for nice safe panthers; it seemed that millions of 
white-eyed steers were headed toward him. He screeched a 
warning to John and dived under the wagon. Lying there 
with closed eyes and pounding heart, he waited. Gradually 
the thunder of hoofs died into the night. The cattle had 
swerved and missed the wagon by only a short space. Slowly 
opening his eyes, he looked around for his friend but did not 
see him. As his fearful gaze sought out John, he burst into 
loud peals of laughter; he saw a furious, disgruntled John. 
When he heard Charlie’s warning, he had been half asleep 
and had not bothered to open his eyes as he attempted to roll 
under the wagon. So he half stood, half squatted at the side 
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of the wagon, his head caught between the spokes of the 


wheel and his feet pawing the ground like an angry bull. 


He soon got his head out from between the spokes and the 
cowboys investigated the trouble. They discovered that one 
of the steers had a large white spot on its rump, which had 
upset the whole herd and caused the stampede. At least it 
could have been that, because as soon as the steer with the 
spot was cut out, the others quieted down and behaved them- 
selves perfectly... . 


Charlie Walter left Odessa in 1899, when the four-section 
land law came into effect, for things were getting too crowded 
for him... . 


It was in 1883 that J. J. AMBURGEY, known as “Uncle 
Jeff,” started by wagon from his home in Letcher County 
(later changed to Knott County), Kentucky, for Preston- 
burgh, Kentucky, where he and his cousin, J. D. Stamper, 
caught a boat down the Ohio River to Cincinnati. From 
there, the two youths started out to seek their fortunes in 
the West. They had enough money to ride the train all the 
way to Big Spring, Texas. The trip took about ten days and 
Uncle Jeff said the train traveled pretty fast. 


Uncle Jeff finally settled at a spot that is now the town of 
Monahans and was one of the town’s founders. Later, he 
came to Odessa. He recalled that Odessa’s first house, a sec- 
tion house, was demolished by a cyclone, a twister that did 
quite a bit of damage, turning over flatcars loaded with rails 
and that would have torn up the town, had one existed at 
that time. 


This pioneer bought seven sections of school land at one dol- 
lar an acre and he had ten years to pay for it. After he bought 
this land. which was nine miles from where Penwell is 
now, he went into the cow business. When he was asked if he 
married a West Texas girl, Uncle Jeff said, ‘““They were 
kinda’ scarce and I didn’t like their maneuvers anyway; 
besides, I already had one picked out up in Kentucky, so I 
got on the train and went after her in January, 1893, and I 
married her on January 10.” Her name was Elizabeth Fran- 
cis. 
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So MRS. J. J. AMBURGEY left her home in Kentucky to 
come to the sands of West Texas. When she and her husband 
arrived in Monahans at the small depot, which was little 
more than a boxcar, they were met by J. W. Amburgey in a 
wagon. Their destination was twenty-five miles away, at a 


ranch where the Amburgey brothers had homesteaded since 
1883. 


On the ranch, the Amburgeys raised cattle and hogs. They 
had plenty of acorns, extremely large ones, to feed the hogs, 
and they beat up the acorns to feed the chickens. The cattle 
fed on the acorns and small leaves of the shin oak, a small 
shrub. On the ranch was a ground tank, from which water 
was obtained for irrigation of truck crops. Often the turnip 
beets would grow to be from twenty-five to thirty inches in 
circumference. Cotton and watermelons were other crops 
that were grown. 


At one time, the J. J. Amburgeys were gone about seven 
weeks to sell some horses in Oklahoma. Before they left on 
this trip, they had one hundred head of hogs in the brush. 
When they returned, there was not a hog to be found. 


Sandstorms of three days’ duration were common occur- 
rences in Mrs. Amburgey’s early ‘Texas experiences. The 
barbs on the barbed wire would be like blazes of fire during 
the long storms. ‘““We had a big wash pot,” said Mrs. Am- 
burgey, “that was naturally blackened from the fire. After 
one of the sandstorms, it was as shiny as if it were new. The 
static electricity was so intense at that time that whenever a 
person touched another, he would be shocked.” 


Wild life during this time was in abundance on these West 
Texas prairies. Uncle Jeff recalled having seen antelope near 
Blue Mountain, in droves of a thousand or more. He related 
an experience near Dead Man’s Curve when the train was 
forced to stop to allow a long compact line of antelope to 
continue crossing the track. 


Mrs. Amburgey related that a person could stand at the door- 
way and shoot a deer or an antelope at will. And she certainly 
remembered the panthers, as is indicated by this story: “One 
time my husband shot a panther that was so large that when 
it was thrown across the saddle of the horse, the panther’s 
tail dragged the ground.” 
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Coyote hides were sent to St. Louis in exchange for whiskey; 
deer hides also were used for an exchange in trade; loafer 
wolves often would be killed as they tried to catch the calves 
in the calf-pasture. 


It was in 1890 that JOHN W. AMBURGEY, a young 
teacher, ventured west to teach in Monahans and Odessa. 
Then he left his profession to become a member of the wide 
open range which had called him out here. In 1891, he joined 
a cow camp owned by two brothers. This camp was located 
twenty-five miles south of Midland, and Amburgey soon be- 
came a master of the chuck wagon gang. Realizing his boss 
meant business when he told him, “The less you know and 
the fewer questions you ask, the better-off you'll be,” the 
cowhand never forgot. On a trek to town for supplies one 
time, Amburgey was told by the boss, who was shipping 
cattle that day, “Well, there go two hundred of the best my 
boys could pick,” meaning they were “burnt” cattle. The 
ranch hands, because of these rustling operations, were on 
the lookout constantly, sleeping with their guns near at hand 
and watching for things to develop every minute of the day 
and night... . 


It was not long until the tall, slender cowpoke Amburgey 
learned to stand his ground when brotherly quarrels had to 
be settled. He was in camp alone one afternoon when one 
of the owners came riding up, looking for his guns and 
ammunition. He was going out to shoot his elder brother, 
co-owner of the ranch. Not wanting to reveal his plan to the 
chuck wagon master and knowing that he kept the food in a 
drawer just above the ammunition supply, this younger 
brother asked for food. But Amburgey noticed that he did 
not open the food drawer; instead, he emptied the lower one 
of all the ammunition. 


Later, the elder brother returned to find the ammunition 
all gone and ordered Amburgey to go to town to buy a new 
supply, while he waited for the return of his younger brother. 
Amburgey stood his ground. Though quivering, because he 
knew the intentions of both men, he told his boss that he was 
not receiving fighting wages and was staying in camp. Am- 
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burgey won his point and time soothed the quarrel between 
the two brothers. . . . 


Moans of frightened cattle could be heard when the brothers 
were rustling. They were getting beef from the Long S ranch 
to the north. Slaughter, boss of the Long S outfit, had a keen 
sense that cattle were being stolen, so, organizing his riders 
into a posse, he set out, accompanied by the sheriff and his 
deputies, to retrieve the stock. The Long S crew came into 
Midland, where they purchased all the guns and ammuni- 
tion available. They hired a hack to carry their supplies 
and drove twelve miles south of Midland to camp for the 
night. Slaughter sent a runner to locate the camp and the 
cattle. This runner contacted the boss of the rustlers and, 
in low whispers over a campfire, they seemed to have settled 
the matter without firearms. Years later, Amburgey learned 
that the runner for the Long S was a friend of the brothers 
and had warned them. That night, they drove the cattle that 
bore noticeable brands to the Pecos, and, by daybreak, were 
back in camp to welcome the Long S gang and let them look 
at the cattle left in camp. The day-long investigation netted 
the visitors nothing. They knew the steers were burnt cattle 
but the cowhands who had rebranded them were such ex- 
perts that the original owners could not prove their own 
brand. 


C. C. Slaughter owned and operated the Long S$ when Am- 
burgey joined that outfit a year later. He worked for 
Slaughter five years. The Long S stretched from Big Spring, 
Texas, to Monument, New Mexico, a distance of over 350 
miles. In those days, whoever established or found a watering 
place, claimed the surrounding land as his territory. On this 
ranch, during one season, the Long S crew often would 
brand from 23,000 to 28,000 calves. 


Amburgey was not without exciting experiences during his 
stay on the range. Once, he had a face-to-face experience with 
a panther. While riding the range one day, he came upon a 
deep spring, with steps leading down to the main stream; he 
descended for a refreshing drink. His eyes fell upon a pan- 
ther directly below him. Both were frightened. Amburgey 
threw his arms toward the sky, screaming, as the panther 
leaped over him to freedom. Both were relieved. 
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One evening later, a man in camp, with a small white ter- 
rier, was walking near some bushes when a panther reached 
out and grabbed his dog. The man lassoed the panther 
and strung him over the bush to die, but the dog was not 
freed. After the panther was killed, each toe of the paw had 
to be broken in order to free the dog from its clutch. 


‘There was not a night that a loafer, larger than a panther, 
did not get two or three calves near camp. The camp was 
moving site one morning and Amburgey was driving the 
wagon up a draw when eighteen loafers crossed in front of 
him, all at one time. 


In camp, the beds were arranged around the chuck wagon. 
One night the cowboys heard the loud bawls of a calf, about 
a half-mile away. Soon, down through the camp there came 
a loafer, leading a calf along, holding a firm grip on the side 
of its head. The mother cow was following, attempting to 
drive the loafer off, but the loafer’s mate would dash in and 
grab the cow by the nose and throw her. The cowhands 
grabbed their guns and shot with care to keep from killing 
any of the men. The shots scared the loafers and the calf was 
freed. 


Cowhands often would settle arguments with tall statements, 
plus the showing of “artillery” to back them up. One heated 
disagreement brought out the long-bladed knife of a cow- 
hand, who spat out: “You say one more word and Ill cut 
out your heart, broil it over the campfire and eat it.’’ Silence 
reigned and breakfast was continued. 


Homesteading in New Mexico was the next experience of 
Amburgey after he left the Long S. In a tunnel burrowed 
into a sand bank, he lived ‘‘down’”’ 160 acres. The land lay 
eighteen miles from town and his only company was his 
horse. By the time Amburgey had improved the place by 
digging a water well, a neighboring rustler, wanting the 
land, came by force and attempted to whip off Amburgey 
with a wet lariat. Amburgey won the fight, but soon, hench- 
men from the rustler came to ruin his well. For fourteen 
days and nights, with gun in arm, Amburgey waited. The 
well was saved. By this time, he had run low on supplies, so 
he rode eighteen miles with food for only one meal in his 
saddlebag and only two priceless shells in his gun. 
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In 1903, Amburgey sold out, came to Texas, and bought four 
sections located thirty miles north of Odessa. The price was 
one dollar per acre. After the original four-section purchase, 
he averaged buying a section a year for the next twenty-eight 
years. In 1905, he paid ninety-five dollars for one and three- 
quarters sections. Later, he bought a section in exchange for 
seventy-seven head of cattle. Amburgey bought his last sec- 
tion in 1928, paying $6.50 per acre. 


Amburgey’s only possessions when he went to his ranch in 
1903 were his four saddle horses, a roll of bedding, a tent, 
some tin plates and eighteen stock cattle. After batching for 
three years, he married Willie D. Cotter. Before the mar- 
riage, he built a small two-room house to carry out the im- 
provement requirements of the State and to have a home 
for his bride. 


In 1917, drouth came — the worst of his life. He had 900 
head of cattle and was forced to sell 600 for lack of grass. In 
twelve days, during the long arid period, he lost seventy head, 
when they fed on shinnery. His best cattle brought only 
eleven dollars per head by shipment —a far cry from the 
priceless Hereford of today. But, in spite of all his conflicting 
experiences, Amburgey stayed with the land. 


CHARLIE WHITE was a tall, rather silent man who came 
and went about his business, seeming little interested in the 
small range of public affairs. He was, perhaps, the founder 
of agricultural effort in Ector County. In the spring of 1890 
he planted several acres of sorghum cane on some land lying 
just south of town, separated from the cemetery by only a 
wide lane. As everyone liked Mr. White and rather admired 
his way of minding his own business and letting others 
do the same, the general sentiment toward his experiment 
was one of mild sympathy — that he should waste his time 
and labor trying to raise a crop here. At that time there was 
often not more than one rain in a whole year in this section, 
and it was accepted as truth that it would be more than 
foolish to plant any “‘plowed” crop. But the sympathy turned 
to rather sheepish astonishment when fall came and with it a 
crop of sorghum cane, the stalks reaching higher than a tall 
man’s head. Farmer White, a season or so later, again defied 
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tradition by planting some acreage in cotton. The climate 
and the soil were thought to be entirely unsuitable for such 
_acrop. The idea struck a deeper taboo in the ranch country, 
for cotton, of all crops, was associated with the tenant farmers 
of the eastern part of the state. However, a fine crop of cot- 
ton of a quality to bring a top price resulted from his ven- 
ture and again Mr. White received the applause of his neigh- 
bors. He had proved the wisdom of his enterprising ideas. 


Mrs. Charlie White, a gentle little Quakeress, was truly a 
part of the spiritual life of the town. She was a small, fragile 
person and when greeted with the usual polite inquiry as to 
how she was, she always answered, “‘I am pretty middling, 
thank thee.” She had a way of evading a part in any hard 
feelings or differences that might arise. With Mrs. Herkimer, 
Mrs. White was a leader in keeping the little Union Sunday 
School going, and every Sunday saw her making her way to 
the place of worship. 


The next adventurer in the field of agriculture was J. B. 
DILLARD, a lone, old man who came from England. He 
took possession of a block of land about a mile north of town, 
where he lived alone and kept only a cat and a sorrel pony 
as living companions. This old gentleman was one of the 
prized friends of Mrs. Ada Carter Johnson, then only a teen- 
ager, to whom he would talk freely of the things of nature: 
birds, animals, plant life, etc.; but all his contacts with 
grown-ups were strictly formal business. He gave another 
important object lesson of the possibilities of the soil here. 
The soil about his place was deep sand and he planted it 
with watermelons. Again there was doubt followed by sur- 
prise in the community. This time it was a delightful sur- 
prise, for the melons grew in abundance, weighing from forty 
to seventy or eighty pounds each. 


“The first time that I saw Odessa,’ said R. W. SMITH, 
“was on December 13, 1887. Six cowboys, including myself, 
were camped fourteen miles northeast of Midland and we 
started to ride the line and drift the cattle back onto the 
range. We reached Odessa that night. There was no stable 
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to put the horses in, but we found some posts on the south 
side of a hay barn, where we tied them, getting hay from the 
owner of the barn to feed them.” 


Many old-timers remembered that barn which a Mr. Bailey 
used for a blacksmith shop. Smith and the other cowboys 
stayed that night in a small hotel which was here then. The 
next morning Odessa was blanketed in twelve or sixteen 
inches of snow and it still was snowing. This section ex- 
perienced another blizzard that same winter. In February, 
1888, near Pecos, a snow came up that was so severe that 
many Mexican laborers had frozen feet and some froze to 
death. 


In 1906 Mr. Smith bought eight sections of land twelve 
miles northwest of Odessa, paying five dollars an acre for it. 
In August of that year Mr. Smith and Mr. Teigue Baker, 
who lived on an adjoining ranch, built a schoolhouse in the 
Baker pasture. Mr. Baker’s three children and Cal and R. W. 
Smith, Jr., were the pupils. Miss Lora Shackelford from 
Abilene was the first teacher. They paid her fifteen dollars a 
month and her room and board. The next fall they built a 
larger building and MISS UNA LEE from Glendale, ‘Texas, 
came to teach. 


Miss Una Lee told that she arrived in Odessa late one drizzly 
Saturday afternoon in November, on the Texas and Pacific 
train. ‘Since the weather was damp, I could not get in touch 
with Mr. Smith by telephone until late Monday afternoon. 
The barbed wire telephone lines were not of much service 
when the weather was wet. Tuesday morning Mr. Smith 
came to town to take me to the ranch. The following Mon- 
day I began teaching in the small schoolhouse, built by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Baker, which was halfway between their 
homes. I had five pupils and four grades which kept me 
busy from nine until four. My salary was twenty dollars a 
month plus my room and board. One month I lived with the 
Smiths, and the next with the Bakers. This alternating of 
boarding places continued throughout the six months term. 
Possibly this was the first rural school in Ector County. 


“TI had many interesting and unusual experiences during that 
term of school, but there were times when the loneliness 
was almost unbearable. The little schoolhouse was not far 
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from the road that came from some town in New Mexico 
to Midland. There were always covered wagons on that road. 
At that time the road from Midland to Mr. Fred Cowden’s 
ranch north of us passed within a few feet of our school- 
room door. We saw Mr. Cowden’s first car one day as it 
passed by on its way to headquarters and that was excite- 
ment for us.” 


It was not long until a school district for that section was 
declared and it became necessary to elect trustees. Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Smith held the election exactly according to law, 
opening and closing the polls at the proper time. ‘The county 
judge, L. M. Wilson, told them that three men must hold 
the election so they got a cowboy to sign the papers with 
them. By six o’clock that evening three cowboys, Mr. Baker, 
and Mr. Smith were the only voters who had cast ballots. 
They closed the polls, declared themselves elected and 
brought the election returns to town. Then they had a school 
with five pupils (the same five belonging to Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Baker) but now the county paid fifteen dollars and the 
two fathers paid fifteen, so the next teacher, who was Miss 
Sallie Lee, sister of Miss Una, received thirty dollars’ salary 
each month. 


Mr. Smith said that when he came to Ector County in 1906 
it was estimated that about 600 people lived in the whole 
county. One of the county commissioners worked on the 
Burkett ranch, sixteen miles out of Odessa. When he needed 
to exercise his duties as commissioner, he rode to town on 
horseback. He received three dollars a day for his work for 
the county. Often when the county attorney read his report 
to the commissioners it would be as follows: “Gentlemen: I 
wish to report the following, to wit: Nothing.” It is said 
that this early county attorney was not a lawyer at all but a 
cowman acting in that capacity. 


R. W. Smith’s life has been a colorful one, full of light and 
shadow. He has given generously of himself and his means 
to further the cause of religious and educational progress 
in West Texas and his memory shall flourish as a tree plant- 
ed by the water. 
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Another of the men who added to the uprightness of the 
community in the early days was HARVEY STEWART 
RATLIFF. He came to this section of the country in 1885, 
working on a ranch near Monahans. In 1898 he returned to 
his home in Young County to marry young SALLY WHIT- 
TENBURG, who also had pioneering blood in her veins. 
Like all the early ranchers coming to this land, they found it 
very barren, but with a charm and magnetism that fired the 
imagination and held the heart in its grasp. In 1903 the 
Ratliffs bought the ranch which still is in the possession of 
the family. It is located seven miles northwest of Odessa. 
Part of this ranch was school land, which could be pur- 
chased for one dollar an acre, with forty years to pay, and part 
was railroad land, which was two dollars an acre at first but 
soon went up to six dollars. They later bought four sections 
from Johnny Dycus. Mr. Ratliff donated a plot of ground on 
which to build a school. Mr. R. W. Smith and a Mr. An- 
derson participated in the building and their children, along 
with the two little Ratliff girls, made up the enrollment. 
Sunday school was held in the various ranch homes and oc- 
casionally a visiting evangelist would come and hold a meet- 
ing in the schoolhouse. Hospitality was the keynote of all 
ranch homes in those days and the Ratliff home was no ex- 
ception. One old friend remarked that he never went there 
that he did not get something good to eat. 


Mr. Henry Barrow erected the Ratliff’s first windmill. While 
the work was going on, Mrs. Barrow came to visit, bringing 
her son, Haden, who was about three years old. Mary Rat- 
liff was near the same age but she was the proud possessor 
of a baby sister, a fact which caused no end of jealousy on 
Haden’s part. The two small ones had regular “‘hair-pullings” 
over the ownership of Baby Ruth Ratliff. But Haden did not 
have to share this ownership for too long. His parents added 
Ernest, Bertha, and Hence to the family. 


The Ratliffs counted many old-timers as their close friends. 
One of these was PRICE HIGGINS, the second county 
clerk of Ector County. He served in that capacity until his 
death and was always spoken of as a fine man with an out- 
standing family. One Odessan who was proud to call the 
Ratliffs his friends was J. L. BARKER, who also came from 
Young County, Texas. Having worked for both the Whit- 
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tenburg and Ratliff families in Young County, it was only 
natural that he should do the same when he arrived in Ector 
- County. Young Jimmy was no stranger to work, for he had 
been left an orphan at a very early age and had been out 
“scratching for himself’ at an age when most boys are hav- 
ing fun. He also worked for Mr. Hence Pegues for a time. At 
the Ratliffs, he had a house to live in, a garden spot, a cow 
to milk, and a flock of chickens. He would drive to Midland 
every six months or so to buy groceries for they were cheaper 
there than in Odessa. His grocery bill was only about eight 
or nine dollars a month. In those days there were many 
orchards and most ranchers had peaches, pears, apricots, 
and other fruits in sufficient quantities to be canned for their 
winter use. 


When DAISY WILSON, enroute to Odessa to visit her 
brother, Dr. Richard Wilson, one of Odessa’s first physicians, 
showed her ticket to the conductor, he was shocked. ‘“Why, 
young lady, you won’t stay in that place overnight!” That 
was in 1898, and she not only stayed overnight but later 
came here to live. Her mother and father came in 1900 
and she followed in 1901. Her father was elected county 
judge in 1902, a position which he held, off and on, for 
twelve years. 


Both of Daisy’s brothers, Richard and Garland, were doctors 
and one or the other was practicing here from 1897 until 
1916, although they never were here at the same time. Both 
brothers participated in World War I. 


Daisy Wilson and Lynn Kelly were married in 1902, in the 
old Baptist church, which then stood on the corner of Fifth 
and Grant. Their first two children, twins, Louis and Gene, 
were born in a little frame house where the Leopold Clinic 
now stands. All of their other four children were born in 
houses where civic buildings now stand but which then were 
in residential sections. 


Mrs. Kelly told of the hospital which her brother Garland 
operated. It was in a two-story building on Grant, across 
from the present Scott Theatre. The family lived in the 
downstairs and the doctor’s operating room was upstairs, 
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and she said he was a great one to operate. She laughingly 
remarked that when he left for the war she doubted if there 
was a person left in Odessa who had an appendix. He was a 
good surgeon, for he never lost an operative case. 


One of Mrs. Kelly’s memories is of the old Bellas-Hess cata- 
log from which she ordered her children’s clothes, some- 
times in dozen lots, to avoid having to re-order oftener than 
twice a year. 


There are no figures more picturesque and intriguing than 
real old-time cowboys. Something about their garb, their 
farseeing eyes, their single-mindedness, and their devotion to 
their jobs, especially to their mounts, makes them stand 
out, a race apart from mere foot travelers. 


Such a one was SAM HILL who ended his days in Odessa, 
adding color to its history, after having served on a dozen 
different ranches in this vicinity for as many bosses. He loved 
his work and desired no greater accolade than to be called 
a cowboy. Sam Hill came to Odessa in 1902 and stayed be- 
cause it was a good shipping point for cattle, and there were 
enough homes with women in them to insure home cook- 
ing. One of his earliest exploits here was typical of the fun 
inherent in his nature. In company with Mollie Williams 
(the same who went into partnership in the saloon business 
with an early Odessa sheriff, John Thomas), he drove his 
hack from door to door begging each housewife to sell him 
a cat to help him get rid of the mice in his room. After they 
had collected a number of cats which they put into a big tow 
sack, he and Mollie tied a paper bag filled with beans to each 
cat’s tail and turned them loose in the town. Much squalling 
and meowing ensued and one outraged couple on their way 
into Odessa from Midland al! but had a runaway team as one 
of the angry bewildered cats crossed their path. 


One of Sam Hill’s favorite ponies was called Skylight. He 
said that the only time he was ever thrown from a horse, 
Skylight threw him. But he could not really blame him for 
he was used to carrying single. On that occasion Sam had 
been to town with a pocketful of money and when he got on 
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Skylight there were three Hills on the horse’s back — “Hill 
and Hill” and Sam Hill. 


Sam Hill is gone now and the era in which he lived is a 
thing of the past. His friends think of him with kindly 
memories, hoping that he has found in his last Roundup-in- 
the-Sky the fulfillment of all his dreams. 


Another of these colorful characters was JOE GRAHAM, 
who told his granddaughter, Freddie Jean Wheeler, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pete Wheeler, the following story: 


“My folks, Elisha and Jane Graham, came by way of a one- 
horse cart from Mississippi to Texas in. 1866, the year after 
the Civil War. I was born in 1868, July 18, in Caldwell Coun- 
ty, Texas, on Plum Creek. My father’s occupation was ranch- 
ing and in 1889 our family started to New Mexico with a 
bunch of cattle. We were traveling in a wagon and our oxen 
were killed by a train near Monahans. That ended our 
journey and my father bought a little place and settled there 
in the sand. He started the first school there for his children. 
I did not get much education except what I got in Caldwell 
and Mason counties but I knew more than lots of folks who 
had been to school. The only childhood experiences that I 
can remember was just hard work. 


“I married Mollie Flanagan, April 8, 1890. We moved to 
Odessa in 1898 and lived on a ranch. There were no neigh- 
bors within fifteen or twenty miles. I helped to organize 
Ector County in January, 1891. We organized it and built a 
courthouse when there were only 150 voters in the whole 
county. There was just one small store here in Odessa, no 
business, no other towns in the county. Then the boom came 
with families settling here in wagons. The civilization 
changed from wagons and buggies to cars and other modern 
conveniences. Amarillo started in 1888. There was no town 
between here and there. Fort Stockton was always there. 
General Lee was supposed to have stayed all night there in 
1862. It was a government post called Fort Comanche. 


“There were awful depressions back then but everyone was 
pretty honest. It seems money’ll make a fool out of most 
anybody but in those days nobody depended on anybody 
else. I lost a half-million dollars myself but my credit always 
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was good. I bought and sold cattle — shipped 15,000: calves 
on the Texas-Pacific and sold them for about five dollars a 
head. There were no oil wells and ten dollars would buy as 
much as a hundred would now. 


“I helped to bury the first man ever put in the Odessa ceme- 
tery, a telegraph operator on the T-P. We had Sunday school 
and church and you seldom saw anyone who did not attend. 
It was considered against the law to work on Sunday. There 
was no cigarette-smoking women either, except the Mexican 
women.” ! | 


Joe Graham sold at least three rich oil pools before they were 
brought to production but that did not bother him. He said 
he did all right and his children say so too. He had seven 
children, four of whom settled in Odessa. ‘he boys were 
all. named for cowboy friends with whom Joe worked dur- 
ing those early hard times in West Texas. He watched the 
section grow from nothing to a thriving community, rich in 
the production of oil but, he thought, richer in the charac- 
ter of its citizens. 


JULIUS D. HENDERSON, one of the old-time cowboys, 
came to this part of the country when he was only eight years 
old. He said the most oustanding memory he had of his boy- 
hood was hard work. His early experiences produced a re- 
sourcefulness that helped him to escape from accidents that 
would have cost the life of one less used to hardships. He 
told of the time when, at the age of twelve years, he fell into 
a sixty-foot well that had eight feet of water in it. He got 
himself out without help by climbing up the pipe, hand over 
hand. One time he fell and broke his leg. ‘There was no one 
nearby to call — in fact it was thirty days before he saw any- 
one — so he braced the foot of the broken leg against a fence 
post, jerked the broken bone into place, wrapped it and 
made himself a pair of crutches on which he could get about 
while it healed. And heal it did — perfectly. 


Mr. Henderson was a bronco buster and steer rider in his 
young days. He has the spurs and bridle which were used on 
a champion horse called “E. R. Bar.’’ Those spurs have been 
all over the United States. 
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CLAY McGONIGLE, son of an early sheriff here and at 
one time world champion cowboy, was a close friend of 
Julius. Clay was quite fond of spirituous liquors and Mr. 
Henderson was a teetotaler. One day they joined in playing 
a prank on the “white ribboners’” who were having a meet- 
ing in the courthouse. They rigged up an amateur bomb 
by putting black powder in a jug, tamping it in with sand, 
affixing a long fuse so they would have time to get far away 
before it went off, and then lighting the fuse. When the 
jug exploded, sand and noise filled the 1 room, breaking ay 
‘the meeting. 


Mr. Henderson. said he never spent many full terms in 
school because the “rod and rule” were a part of every 
teacher’s equipment in his boyhood, and he allowed no one 
to thrash him. His fists were ready to. defend his indepen- 
dence on any and all occasions. 


Julius Henderson is not the only one of his family vine in 
Odessa. Mr. W. T. Henderson, Odessa’s longtime postmaster, 
also Mark Henderson, real estate and insurance man, are 
his brothers, and Mrs. Homer Henderson, who as Miss 
Annie Henderson, liked the name so well that she took on 
the same name when she married, is his sister. 


Odessa, like many other towns of the Southwest, 1s remark- 
able for the quality of its pioneer women. Some of these 
have been mentioned; some doubtless will be omitted for 
lack of knowledge of their contribution. 


Among these whose lives are known to have enlarged the 
vision of the community was MRS. ADA CARTER JOHN- 
SON, best known as a newspaper woman. Mrs. Johnson’s 
family stopped over in Odessa for the winter in 1887. She 
was only a child but remembers that her stepfather pastured 
his flock of sheep out south of town. She also remembers 
that there was no school for her to attend that winter. With 
the advent of spring the family moved west for a year but 
returned to Odessa in 1888, the year that the first school was 
opened. This school was held in the room that had housed 
the real estate company which was boosting the sale of lots in 
Odessa. Piles of their stationery and pamphlets were raked 
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up and burned — but it was the fire and not what was writ- 
ten on the papers that was of interest to the children. As a 
newspaper woman, she has thought if one of those pamphlets 
had been preserved it would have made interesting reading 
for later Odessa citizens. 


Mrs. Johnson said that the second, third, and fourth volumes 
of her life were recorded in Odessa; namely, childhood, girl- 
hood, and early womanhood, and so the town has a very great 
interest for her although she moved away before it made its 
phenomenal growth. In 1910 Ada Johnson bought the 
Odessa Herald from Jess Frame and became its editor, re- 
porter, and promoter until 1922. She was an educated 
woman and a politician and was called on to speak often be- 
cause of her clear thinking and ready speech. She was fear- 
less, putting into the paper what she believed in, regardless 
of any personal animosities that might be aroused. Especial- 
ly at election times was she plain spoken. Most of her friends 
and neighbors admit that Mrs. Johnson was a better news- 
paper woman and gardener than she was a housekeeper. The 
family had many pets and they had the run of the house — 
chickens and all — but her garden was a source of pleasure to 
many. The railroad tanks were overflowing and wasting 
good water and since Mrs. Johnson’s yard was hard by the 
tracks she devised a system whereby she could use this water 
for her garden. All who knew Mrs. Johnson say of her that 
she enjoyed life and lived every moment to the fullest. 


Instruction is a good word to use in connection with the 
life history of MRS. E. R. FLETCHER, for one of her con- 
tributions to Odessa was her instruction of the youth of the 
city. She was an outstanding teacher and it was the consensus 
of opinion that any child who went to school to Mrs. Fletcher 
really learned. She was not one to “‘spare the rod and spoil the 
child” so perhaps the parents appreciated her more than the 
pupils. However, when one of her former pupils, T. B. 
(Buck) Harris, went away to college and sent home unusual- 
ly excellent grades, it is said that he gave Mrs. Fletcher the 
credit for having given him such good basic training. Like- 
wise, Geo. W. Tripp, another former pupil, gives similar 
credit to her. 
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In 1929 the Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers hon- 
ored Mrs. Fletcher by making her a life member. She was 
an ardent Bible student and for years taught an adult Bible 
class in the old Christian ‘Tabernacle. 


One of the familiar sights in early days was to see Mrs. 
Fletcher in her Model-T Ford driving back and forth on the 
dusty roads. She was a fast and furious driver and those who 
were wise got out of her way when they saw her coming. 
Once, when the traffic was too slow to suit her, she took to 
the side of the road so she could make better progress. One 
of the men who had seen her coming had also taken to the 
side of the road to escape her — and was run over but not 
seriously hurt. 


MR. FLETCHER had retired from active business at the 
time he and his family came to Odessa but he entered into 
civic life and served for four years as a County Commissioner. 
They were prominent in the social life here, Mrs. Fletcher 
being in especial demand because of her wit, humor, and 
originality. She was a clever woman. One time when her 
husband was running for commissioner she approached a 
group of men standing on a street corner and asked them 
what they thought of this man Fletcher. Not knowing who 
she was, they expressed their opinions freely — some for him 
and some against him. She thanked them saying that she 
just wanted to know whether or not to vote for him, and 
went on her way without revealing her identity. Mrs. Fletch- 
er was in charge of welfare work in Ector County, taking over 
soon after it was organized. In her home, too, she was effi- 
cient. She reared and educated Mr. Fletcher’s two children 
by a former marriage, her own daughter, now Mrs. Sim Joe 
Smith, of New Rochelle, New York, and also a niece who 
was left in her care. 


It was in the capacity of a volunteer worker that MRS. A. Q. 
COOPER became one of the outstanding women of early 
Odessa. Mrs. Cooper was born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
but came to Texas as a small girl. She was married to MR. 
COOPER in Midland in 1892 and they came to Odessa in 
1911. Mr. Cooper bought the telephone exchange system 
here and one of his most difficult tasks was keeping the ranch 
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phones, strung on barbed wire fences, in working order. He 
rode a range of forty miles in all kinds of weather, general- 
ly traveling in a buggy. It was Mrs. Cooper’s brother-in-law, 
H. E. CROWLEY, who had discovered the method of using 
the barbed wire fences for telephone lines, thus bringing 
added enjoyment and security to the widely separated ranch 
homes. 


Mrs. Cooper organized the first Red Cross Chapter in Ector 
County. It was her pride that not one piece of her chapter's 
work ever was returned from headquarters, so careful was 
she to follow the instructions given. Her chapter was one of 
the few which ever received praise for that kind of record. 
MRS. S. R. McKINNEY was Mrs. Cooper’s co-chairman’ in 
all her civic work, and without her help the work could not 
have been accomplished so well. In 1920 Mrs. Cooper was 
made chairman of the newly organized Chamber of Com- 
merce Auxiliary. She was also chairman of the war bond 
drive and won a trip to Fort Worth to a war-bond confer- 
ence. FRANK BATES was general head of the drive in Ector 
County and he also won a similar trip. At one time a speaker 
was here urging the people to be one hundred percent Ameri- 
cans and Mrs. Cooper’s small son spoke up and said his 
family were one hundred percent Americans, for his mother 
was chairman of the Red Cross, his father was chairman of 
the exemption board, and his sister Maurice (now Mrs. E. 
Clyde Smith) was chairman of the surgical dressing division, 
thus proving the truth of his claim. 


Mrs. Cooper has enjoyed all types of transportation in her 
lifetime: covered wagon, buggy, horseback, car, and in her 
later years the airplane has taken her to many distant points. 
In her seventy-eighth year, Mrs. Cooper decided she needed 
a new hobby and so she began working with ceramics. She 
contributed to this work the same ability to succeed that has 
characterized all her other efforts. 


MISS ALICE WIGHT came to Odessa from Maine, to be- 
come one of the first schoolteachers of this community. It 
was at the invitation of her brother, A. W. Wight, a mem- 
ber of the school board, that she came to this undisciplined 
western town. The year that she arrived was 1891 and she 
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enrolled fourteen pupils. She taught in one room of the old 
Odessa College building, which did not burn down until a 
year or two after she left. The building had a fence around 
it ‘to keep stray animals out of the yard. One of her most 
exciting experiences was the time when she looked out and 
saw the pupils evidently holding a war dance. ‘They were 
yelling and jumping around in a circle. She went out to in- 
vestigate their unusual antics and saw a big snake in their 
midst. All she had for a weapon was a small hatchet but she 
whacked the snake’s head off and the excitement was over. 
Miss Wight taught here only one term and then moved on to 
more cosmopolitan places. | 


MRS. A. W. WIGHT, a native of California, was a Calloway 
before she married Mr. Wight. When her family came to 
Odessa, they stayed temporarily with the Henry Klennert 
family until they found their own location. Mrs. Wight was 
an outstanding leader in the First Christian Church and a 
charter member of the Order of Eastern Star. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Wight worked for the welfare, the progress, and hap- 
piness of early Odessa and were among the old-timers who 
helped to lay the foundation for the Odessa of the future. 


MR. A. W. WIGHT came to Odessa in the days when it 
took a great deal of imagination to see a future for this 
sparsely settled country. When he came, in 1886, he chose a 
piece of land and fenced it, although he had no legal claim 
to it. As soon as the four-section land law went into effect, 
he filed a claim. At that time a man paid one-fortieth of the 
purchase price, with forty years to pay out the rest. His first 
four sections cost him one dollar an acre, but later sections 
cost two and one-half dollars per acre. These were the pre- 
vailing prices at that time. 


Ector County was largely a sheep country because the cattle 
could not live on the little water this country supplied. 
Later, when well drills and windmills came to bring water 
to the surface of the earth, cattle raising became a profitable 
industry. 


Mr. Wight was instrumental in getting teachers from the 
East to come out here to help raise the standard of the 
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school system, but many of these Easterners were afraid of 
the wind and sandstorms. So afraid were they that often- 
times they dismissed school because of the storm. The chil- 
dren enjoyed these unexpected holidays, which came pretty 
often. Mr. Wight donated the land between Ninth and 
Tenth streets on Lee and Lincoln for a school building — 
the old red stone remembered by many early comers to 
Odessa. Mr. Wight, with Mr. Herbert and Mr. Higgins, was 
responsible for naming many of the Odessa streets. Dotsy 
Street was named for Dotsy Wight and Bernice Street was 
named for Bernice Judkins. Graham Street was once called 
Gesna for Gesna Higgins, but was later changed. These men 
also named Grant, Lee, Lincoln, Sam Houston, and Wash- 
ington streets. 


The Wight family recalled stories about two interesting 
characters in early Odessa. One was about one Johnny 
Walker, who was a man of very small stature. When he 
joined the crowd at the courthouse on “sale day” to file a 
claim for himself, he persuaded some friends to boost him up 
to a window, which he crawled through, then pushed his 
way to the head of the line. Of course, the other waiters re- 
sented this and they snatched his authorization papers out 
of his hand. But Johnny was prepared for that — he reached 
down into his boot and pulled out another set of papers and 
went on filing his claim. 


The other story was about a woman who claimed to be a 
fortune teller. One time Mr. A. Q. Cooper, so it is told, lost 
his very expensive watch and went to this woman to ask if 
she could tell him where to find it. She told him where to 
look and when he followed her advice, he did find the 
watch. This time the tea leaves told the truth. 


Mr. Wight was the prime promoter of the Odessa Fruit 
Growers Association, generally called the Town Orchard 
Company. There were eighteen members in the association 
and each set aside a ten acre plot. They had a well and an 
irrigation system and the plan was to supply this section 
with fruit, shipping the surplus to market... . 


One day a preacher came to town who was not long-faced 
and solemn but who saw the joy of life and found much to 
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laugh about. He was nicknamed “the giggling preacher.” 


He later married Dotsy Wight. . 


During the European war, when there was a shortage of cow- 
boys, the three Wight sisters, Dotsy, Edith, and Brownie, 
helped their brother Schuyler drive cattle herds to Loving- 
ton, New Mexico. They camped out and worked like cow- 
boys. Mrs. Ada Carter Johnson wrote up the story, with pic- 
tures, and sent copies of the clipping to Ector County lads 
who were overseas. The girls back home were doing their 
bit, so the boys read, but kept their clippings for verification 
when they came home. 


Perhaps the first really interesting thing that happened to 
Edith Wight, now Mrs. Ben F. Jenkins, was being born a 
twin. Most of her childhood memories are related to the 
things that happen only to twins. The other member of this 
pair was called Brownie because of her brown eyes, Edith’s 
eyes being blue. Because of the color of their eyes, their 
mother, Mrs. A. W. Wight, dressed Brownie in pink and 
Edith in blue. When they were eleven years old, they were 
allowed, for the first time, to select clothes for themselves 
and immediately they chose blue for Brownie and pink for 
Edith. One time their mother went away for a visit, leaving 
the family in the care of the oldest daughter Dotsy. While 
gone, she sent chiffon dresses home to the twins. ‘They 
donned them for a party one day, flying down to the road 
in patent slippers, dodging mesquite bushes, then climbed 
into a wagon and stood up all the way to the party for fear 
of mussing the new dresses. 


When the twins started to school at the age of six, the teach- 
er asked them their last name. They said “Wight’’ and when 
asked how to spell it they said “Y T.” The teacher did not 
believe them and made Brownie stand in a corner, thinking 
to make her tell the correct spelling. Finally she sent them 
home to ask their father and he said, ‘‘Sure, that’s right.” 
The teacher was dumbfounded! 


One of the most ambitious and far-seeing of Odessa’s 
pioneer women was undoubtedly MRS. E. M. GRAHAM, 
or, as she was more familiarly called, “Aunt Jane.’”’ When 
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there was no other method of interior decoration available, 
she papered the inside of her two-room house with news- 
papers. It had the merit (besides looking less forlorn, cheer- 
less, and unadorned) of shutting out a good deal of sand. 


There was an antagonism aroused, which flared hot and high 
for awhile, between Aunt Jane and Mrs. Herkimer and 
which likely never was healed while they both lived. It 
started when Mrs. Herkimer stated to Aunt Jane, early in 
their residence in Odessa, that all southern women were 
sloppy and careless housekeepers! In truth, considering the 
conveniences she did not have, Mrs. Graham was an unusual- 
ly neat housekeeper and trained her three daughters that 
cleanliness was akin to godliness. At that time every shoulder 
had its chip and no “‘damyankee” was entitled to take any 
liberties with Aunt Jane’s chips! 


Another woman whose quiet, unadvertised character had 
a great influence in the community was MRS. MATT DAW- 
SON, widely known as “Aunt Matt.’’ Wherever there was 
sickness or trouble, Mrs. Dawson was there giving care, sup- 
port, and solace. People took her and her neighborly good- 
ness for granted. Perhaps none looked beyond that nor 
sensed or wondered what experiences of joy, sorrow, or hard- 
ship had shaped and tempered her character to cause her 
to move so serenely and helpfully across the stage of life. 
Remembering past days, no single incident is recalled of 
Aunt Matt’s ever having fed or encouraged any discord or 
ugly rumor in the town. She had two children of her own, 
Johnnie and Claudia, and several stepchildren. Among the 
latter were Tol Dawson, a big good-natured rancher, and 
Gib Dawson, who seldom stepped forward to lead out in 
anything but always was very steadfastly and unquestioningly 
behind a third brother, Elias Dawson, who was at one time 
sheriff. 


Aunt Matt was a pioneer in many fields. In a day when even 
the most drab and plainly dressed woman wore her dresses 
to her toes, Aunt Matt wore hers well above the tops of her 
high shoes then in style. Other women wondered why she 
did it. One ventured to ask her. ‘““Why not?” was the answer. 
“I got tired of sweeping the cowpen with my dress tail.” 
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Aunt Matt was a prohibition worker and one of the finest 
women ever known in Odessa. She was a Sunday school 
- teacher, and when the cowboys would come to see her (and 
they all did as soon as they hit town) she would immediate- 
ly invite them to visit her Sunday school class. Most of them 
accepted the invitation because they regarded her so highly. 


Among the ranchmen, MRS. OTTOMAN was considered a 
wonder of enterprise and an example of get-up-and-hustle, 
because she bought a pen of longhorn cows (there being no 
other sort in all West ‘Texas to buy), picked out those which 
looked like good milkers and established a small home- 
dairy. The cost of operating it was small for she and her 
sons did the milking and the cows fed on open range. ‘The 
main expense was hauling the butter to town. She shipped 
it up and down the railroad and, as she made excellent but- 
ter, soon had more orders than she could supply. ‘The town 
lost a commercial leader when she sold out and returned to 
Pennsylvania, the family’s home state. Mrs. Ottoman was 
a cheery, capable, right-living lady, greeting with a hearty 
chuckle whatever face fortune turned to her. 


Before they left Odessa, the Ottomans set out a small tract 
of grapevines. Not much note was taken of this effort and 
the few who even knew about it thought that if the vines 
lived, they never would bear. But the grapevines, like the 
sorghum, the cotton, and the melons, were a pride to their 
owners. Later it was found that the loose sand of this vicin1- 
ty, with its underlying stratum of limestone rock and the 
top dressing of the accumulated settlings of generations of 
grass, most of which had not been grazed since the buffalo 
disappeared, would grow almost anything with very little 
cultivation. 


When MR. AND MRS. H. D. CODY came to Ector County, 
in 1906, they farmed for ten or twelve years. There was plen- 
ty of rain in those years; people even tied the windmills and 
used water held in surface tanks. Lakes were plentiful all 
around Odessa. When the years of drouth came, Mr. 
Cody turned to other business. He was well known as a 
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businessman and was a county commissioner for three terms. 
He recalled the winter of 1918, when he and E. R. 
FLETCHER, as commissioners, were responsible for the 
welfare work among transients who came through Odessa 
in droves and were often stranded here. Mr. Cody would 
fix up their wagons, give them groceries and tell them to go 
on to the next place. During the terrible flu epidemic of 
that year, the county commissioners set up a hospital in the 
Henderson Building and hired doctors from Fort Worth to 
come and care for the patients. The only doctor here at that 
time, according to Mr. Cody, was a Dr. Starley who had 
come from Pecos. He literally worked himself to death. All 
the other doctors had gone to the army. 


Mrs. Cody was a charter member of the First Methodist 
Church and added her part to the community. She and MRS. 
L. E. JOHNSON were elected stewards in the church since 
there were not enough men to serve in this capacity. She re- 
membered a REV. RAYNOR who pastored this church and 
the Barstow church, giving half-time to each. He had to 
come back and forth by train as the sand was too deep be- 
tween here and Monahans for even a wagon to travel. Rev. 
Raynor received $800 a year for pastoring both churches. 


MRS. MAYME HENDERSON, also a charter member of 
the First Methodist Church, said that she had pushed a baby 
buggy (with one or two babies in it) all over this town get- 
ting up suppers to raise money for church projects. ‘These 
dinners often were served at election time when the crowds 
in town would be large. Mrs. Henderson told of the beauti- 
ful orchard north of town, referred to elsewhere as the 
“old Foster place.” This orchard provided a wonderful 
place for picnics but it also served another purpose. Flowers 
were scarce, and when funerals were held, branches of the 
fruit trees laden with blooms would be the only flowers ob- 
tainable. She and MRS. MAY SMITH, who ran one of 
Odessa’s first boarding houses, were close friends. ‘They were 
great flower lovers and if either had any special blossoms in 
her garden, she would exchange them with the other. One of 
Mrs. Henderson’s vivid memories was of the hospitality of 
the early times. No doors ever were locked and if one had 
to be gone overnight, it was not uncommon to come home 
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and find that someone had come by, cooked supper, and 
gone — with nothing harmed nor missing. 


Mrs. Mayme Henderson was the daughter of MRS. E. S. 
McKEE, a practical nurse commonly known as “Grand- 
ma,’ who was much in demand in the early days of Odessa 
because of her knowledge and skill, particularly in children’s 
illnesses. She was known and called upon from Fort Worth 
to El Paso, according to her daughter. Besides Mayme, Mrs. 
McKee had a daughter Lyde, now deceased, who became 
Mrs. Lynn Kelly, and three sons: Glenn, who now lives in 
Holly, Texas, and Elbert (Babe) and William (Buck), both 
of whom live here. 


Two early residents of Odessa whose memory is still honored 
by many citizens are MR. AND MRS. JESSE HASSEL RAT- 
LIFF. They came from Coleman, Texas, to Garden City in 
1902 and on to Odessa in 1906. The journey to West Texas 
was made in two covered wagons, one buggy and one hack. 
They drove one hundred head of cattle and fifteen horses in 
their small caravan. Three weeks were used for the trip 
from Coleman to Garden City. 


There was a large family, for both Mr. and Mrs. Ratliff had 
children by previous marriages. Two sons are still living in 
Odessa, Hugh and Dan Ratliff. 


Mr. Ratliff had a wagon yard and feed and grain business at 
Texas and Third streets, where the present post office now 
stands. Hugh Ratliff remembers a good sound whipping 
Cowboy Sam Hill gave him one time. Sam Hill had come 
to the Ratliff wagon yard, and while he wasn’t looking the 
boy Hugh threw bridles and lines beneath his horse, tang- 
ling him up. Sam Hill didn’t seem to like this at all, so he 
took things into his own hands and gave Hugh the thrashing 
of his life. 


MR. AND MRS. J. A. WARD were real pioneers back in 
1890 when they, with their first child, moved from Ellis 
County to take up a claim of four sections in Swisher County. 
It was there they lived in a dugout with a second-story room 
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for several years. Mrs. Ward recalls that it was so cold at 
times her cup towels would freeze in her hands. Fuel for 
heat was a problem. Like other pioneers on these plains 
they burned cow chips and corn on the cob. Sometimes Mr. 
Ward would be gone for three or four days searching for 
wood or the best thing he could find to use for fuel, leaving 
Mrs. Ward and her small family alone with the wind, sand, 
and coyotes. One time when she put her bedding out to sun, 
the wind ‘played havoc with it by taking her bolster four or 
five miles away, where her husband found it later. 


The Wards lived in Swisher County for sixteen years and 
moved to Glasscock County. Their next move was to Ector 
County. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ward brought their family of 
four girls, Josie, Jessie, Velma, Ophelia, and two boys, Rufus 
and Hugh, to Odessa in 1909, where they bought a sixteen- 
section ranch southwest of Odessa which they sold in 1917 — 
too early to benefit from the later oil development. ‘They 
were attracted to Ector County because their home in Glass- 
cock County was suffering from drouth, and out here it 
rained! In 1917 they moved to New Mexico and Mrs. Ward 
did not see the town of Odessa again until 1941. It was a 
changed place she saw, oil having come into its own by that 
time. 


Mrs. Ward recalls having lived a very interesting and busy 
life on the ranch. Riding horseback twenty miles helping 
her boys was just an average day for her, a practice which 
she kept up until she was in her seventies. This life in the 
open probably accounts for her robust health in her later 
years. 


Many people had orchards in those days. MRS. E. A. KEL- 
LY told of having at least one hundred fruit trees back of 
their house at 1200 N. Jackson. This comfortable, com- 
modious home was built by Mr. Tilly Carter in 1907. It was 
situated in the center of twenty acres of ground, which was 
just a pasture covered with mesquite. Most of this land has 
now been blocked off into lots and sold for residential prop- 
erty. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly were married here in 1899. ‘They 
had a ranch south of town but the drouth of 1917 took 
away their prosperity as it did from so many other cattle- 
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men. Mrs. Kelly was a long-time member of the First Chris- 
tian Church. She remembered the time when the ladies of 
the church were serving dinner to raise money to put a 
floor in the old Tabernacle, and in other ways to make it 
more modern. They had advertised widely that they would 
have hot biscuit. When the women gathered, only one had 
brought any biscuit — and only one pan, at that! Mrs. Kelly 
told them if they would supply the ingredients, she would 
make biscuit for the crowd. She kept ahead of the eaters, 
two pans at a time, and used up about thirty pounds of flour 
doing it. She was known as a champion biscuit-maker so she 
was only upholding her reputation. One of her specialties 
was sourdough biscuit, greatly favored by the cattlemen — 
and by anyone else who ever tasted them. 


Mrs. Kelly, who was a Harvey before her marriage, is better 
known as ‘Scottie’ among her friends. She and Mr. Kelly 
had only one son, GARLAND C. (SON) KELLY. He mar- 
ried DEWEY COATS, whose family were also old-timers in 
Odessa. For many years Son and Dewey, with their four chil- 
dren, lived with Mrs. Kelly in the old home place. Another 
member of the family was RED COATS, known to Odes- 
sans as Coach Coats of Odessa College, who said, after giv- 
ing Mrs. Kelly a blood transfusion one time, that he was now 
blood kin to “Big Nannie,” which is the family’s name for 
Mrs. Kelly. 


When BERNARD HENDRICK was eighteen years old, he 
came to West Texas to work on the ranch belonging to his 
brother, ‘Tom Hendrick. After a time he tired of cowboy 
life, came to Odessa, and went into business. He had a livery 
stable for a time, then a freight drayage, and later a hard- 
ware store, which he operated for thirty-three years. During 
those years he had established an undertaking firm in con- 
nection with the hardware store. He sold both to G. C. 
Hubbard in 1944. 


In 1908 Mr. Hendrick married ELIZABETH MASSEY, 
seventh child in a family of nine, all children of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Massey, who came to Odessa from Fisher County, 
near Merkel, when Elizabeth was a small girl. She was not 
so small that she could not remember riding a horse and 
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herding her brother’s cattle along the way to West ‘Texas, 
but small enough that she had to climb up on the wagon 
wheel to mount her pony. Elizabeth spent her first night in 
Odessa at the Barrow ranch, which was then out on the old 
Newnham place. 


In 1901, when Mrs. Hendrick came to Odessa, there was a 
four-room brick schoolhouse located at the corner of Sixth 
and ‘Texas streets. The superintendent was a Mr. Jenkins, 
brother-in-law to Mrs. Carl Akin. Mrs. Stoneroad and Mr. 
William Hart were the other teachers. This building was 
used until about 1910, according to Mrs. Hendrick. At the 
time of her coming, the post office was housed in a small 
plank building on Grant, between First and Second streets, 
facing west. It was moved later into the Henderson Drug 
Company’s building. In 1915 Mr. W. ‘T. Henderson became 
postmaster, a position which he still was holding in 1951. 


Before there were any funeral homes here, Mrs. Hendrick 
helped her husband by lining the graves and aiding bereaved 
families in many ways. During the flu epidemic she turned 
her kitchen into a soup-kitchen for the whole community, 
for there were not enough well people to care for the sick. 


Mrs. Hendrick has lived for more than forty years on the 
same spot where she and Mr. Hendrick built their home, at 
the corner of Sixth and Texas. There they reared their four 
children. 


MR. WILL A. MARTIN was sixteen years old when he 
came to Odessa in the winter of 1900. He rode a bicycle all 
the way from Kerrville to Midland. His father and mother, 
MR. AND MRS. W. W. MARTIN, and some members of 
his family had already come out in 1898. Mr. W. W. Martin 
was an outstanding lawyer, practicing law in San Saba, 
Mason, Kerr, and various other counties in that area, but he 
was practically retired from the law practice when he came 
west. The four Martin boys who came to Ector County were 
E. S., Walter, Will, and John I. The oldest brother, Edwin, 
first came to work for his uncle, T. J. Martin, an old-time 
cattleman from the Colorado City area. He leased ranch 
land which extended from eight miles south of Midland to 
the present Crane highway. 
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‘The Martin brothers owned and ran a store near the corner 
of First and Grant streets, where the Vance Supply Com- 
pany is now, located across from the old Westex Hotel land- 
mark. Walter Martin was the one who actually ran the store 
and Edwin was the cashier of the first bank in Odessa, which 
was located in the Martin brothers’ store building until the 
Citizens National Bank building was built. 


Will A. Martin and Charlie Beardsley were the co-owners 
of a livery stable on the lot where the Citizens National 
Bank building was built. ‘The owners sold this choice lot on 
Second and Grant for $100. The bank was built with rock 
surface, which has been removed. Its face now shows a brick 
surface. 


From 1905-1910 Will A. Martin and Willie Beaty, who were 
married in 1911, were members of a fifteen instrument band, 
which played for the different towns from Toyah to Abilene. 
Professor Beck, the director, was an accomplished musician 
before he left Germany and was directing a large band in 
San Antonio, when he corresponded with Walter Martin, 
who was trying to locate a director for the Odessa band. Mr. 
Beck became interested and came himself. He was about 
fifty-five years old when he was here. He left Odessa to go 
to Pecos, after the Odessa band members kept moving away 
or losing interest and no new ones taking their places. The 
band members of those years who are still here in Odessa are: 
Mrs. Lillie Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Will A. Martin. 


Will Martin relates that the only business buildings north 
of Second Street when he came here in 1900 were a livery 
stable and the courthouse, and the depot, then on the east 
side of Grant. The old Christian tabernacle, which was once 
located where the Elliot Hotel Coffee Shop is now, was later 
moved to the lot north of People’s Furniture Store, and is 
now made into an apartment house, located on 27th Street, 
two or three blocks west of the Broncho Drive-in Theatre. 
The Martins raised horses as well as cattle on their ranch, 
and their horses furnished transportation for many parties 
and picnics for the young people, who were always having a 
good time together. People then created their own recrea- 
tion. Odessa cowboys would put on sham fights from time 
to time, shooting their blank cartridges and riding their 
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bronchos up the main street and even into some of the 
stores. Because of these play fights, Odessa got a bad reputa- 
tion, because those who spread the news about the excite- 
ment didn’t know that they were not real. 


One of those who has made the past come to life with her 
vivid recollections of olden days is MRS. A. J. CALLOWAY. 
She was only five years old when she came to Odessa. ‘This 
was in 1886, when there was very little to indicate the 
promising future that lay ahead for this section. Her father 
was a sheepman and they lived on a ranch nine miles south- 
east of Odessa, in a two-room house. She remembered the 
old-fashioned trundle bed and the marble-topped dresser — 
two items that would make a collector’s eyes sparkle today. 


Christmas was a gala time in other days as it is now, but the 
mode of celebration was somewhat different. Mrs. Calloway 
recalled that her mother ordered their gifts from a mail- 
order catalog and when they arrived, her father would bring 
them out to the ranch and hide them behind a nearby hill 
in the mesquite shrubs. The children would run to meet his 
wagon, hoping to see it piled with presents and goodies for 
the holiday, but it would be empty. When Christmas morn- 
ing came, there was a different sight. Santa Claus had come 
after they were asleep. He was a very real person to them; 
in fact, Mrs. Calloway said she was fourteen years old before 
she knew who Santa Claus really was. 


She first tasted ice cream at the age of thirteen. The occasion 
was a doll party, and all the little girls brought their dolls 
dressed up. The ice cream was made in a “‘freezer’’ composed 
of a twenty pound and a ten pound lard bucket. The smaller 
bucket, filled with the ice cream mixture, was placed inside 
the larger one, surrounded with ice and salt and swished 
about until the cream was frozen. 


Mrs. Calloway remembered driving in a one-horse buggy 
through a sandstorm so severe that they had to stop and turn 
around with the back of the buggy to the wind and sand in 
order to breathe. The wind was so strong that the horse and 
buggy were literally pushed a mile back down the road. 


In the early days of homesteading, before the Calloway 
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family had a well and windmill, they had to haul their 
drinking water from a well three miles away. They would 
drive a four-mule team and bring three barrels at a time. 
Sleeping in a tent on the bumpy ground; watching the 
coyotes through the open tent flap; helping her brothers 
round up the cattle in unseasonable heat, only to meet a 
blizzard just as the herds reached the shipping point; seeing 
antelope dot the landscape, unafraid; these and many other 
similar experiences filled Mrs. Calloway’s youthful days and 


caused her to appreciate the comforts of twentieth-century 
Odessa. 


Mrs. Calloway remembered the time when she filed on four 
sections of land. After she had worked with her brothers 
rounding up cattle over a period of several days, camping 
out in the open, she went home to get ready to make her 
selection of land. She and her friend, Ima Yarbrough, went 
back out to the cow camp to pack up the tent, bedding, and 
groceries, which had been used in the roundup. It was night 
before they got everything ready to leave. The two girls and 
Frank Waddell, Mrs. Calloway’s brother, started out to select 
the land and file a claim. About ten o’clock that night they 
located the place they wanted. They stretched the army-sized 
tent over the sagebrush, spread the bedding rolls out on the 
ground, and went to bed. The next day they piled empty 
cans on the land, left the tent and bedding as a sign that they 
had taken possession, in case the inspector should come 
along, and then went back home. All this she had to do in 
order to stake her claim and to show that she was homestead- 
ing on four sections. It was not long until she had a house 
built on this land. 


P. NOBLES, another sheepman, who came to Odessa in 
the 1880's, was one of the town’s most influential men, being 
strongly individualistic, as recalled by Charlie Walter. 
Nobles brought with him a flock of sheep and grazed his 
herds back toward the old “‘consavy’’ (Quien Sabe) ranch, 
southwest of town. He lodged his family in a tent at a well 
about a mile south of the depot. This well, unlike some of 
the others around Odessa, was shallow and had good, sweet 
water. 


While Nobles was here, he built a store at the corner of 
Third and Grant streets and ran a pretty good business for 
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several years. His store was the setting of some of the brawls 
of early Odessa. Old-timers remember Nobles as a man of 
great physical strength, as shown by the fact that he would 
carry large loads of his merchandise from the depot to his 
store. It is remembered that once he carried three forty-eight 
pound sacks of flour at one time on his shoulders without 
stopping to rest. 


After accumulating a flock of sheep, numbering several 
thousand, from his small start of coarse-wooled Spanish ewes, 
Nobles moved west. He could not imagine a man’s making 
any money if he had to buy or lease land for pasture, and 
fences were fast doing away with free pasture. Practically 
the whole country could have been bought at that time for 
a dollar an acre, with forty years to pay, but he, like many 
early comers, could not realize the value of such an oppor- 
tunity. While his stay in Odessa was brief, he added his bit 
toward the ongoing of the town. He was always ready to aid 
in any project for its growth and development. 


MR. AND MRS. M. G. BUCHANAN were active in the 
early growth of Odessa. Mr. Buchanan came to Odessa in 
1887 and helped to organize Ector County. He was one of its 
first commissioners and in 1892 he was elected county judge, 
having received twenty-three votes, the highest number that 
any candidate received. He was re-elected to that office for 
several terms. In 1897 Governor C. A. Culberson sent him 
a certificate of election dated as follows: “May 17, in the 
year of our Lord 1897, in the year of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the 12lst, and of Texas, the 
62nd.” Mr. Buchanan was also a rancher, owning at one time 
about 100 sections of land, much of which was in the present 
Gulf field. 


Mrs. Buchanan, who came to Odessa in 1900 to teach school, 
was Lola Lambert in her girlhood. Her father was J. M. 
Lambert, who came to Texas immediately following the 
Civil War and settled in Comanche County, near De Leon, 
where he taught the first school in that county. 


When Lola Lambert came to Odessa, there were only two 
teachers in the school system: Mr. W. D. Jenkins and her- 
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self. She was paid thirty dollars a month and paid Mrs. E. A. 
Kelly, with whom she lived, fifteen dollars a month for 
board and room. Some of her pupils were Georgia (Hogg) 
Frame, Lillie (Brown) Bates, and Miss Mabel Keeney, who 
has become a very successful school principal in the EI Paso 
schools. Lola Lambert taught here only one year and in 1901 
married Mr. Buchanan. They had two daughters, Mary 
Louise and Josephine. 


Mollie Williams, who has been mentioned elsewhere in this 
tale, was a cousin of Mr. Buchanan. He left Odessa many 
years ago and went to Oregon, where he prospered as a 
rancher and tourist court proprietor. 


Mrs. Buchanan remembered a “‘tall tale’ about Sheriff John 
Thomas: The trains had a way in those days, as in these, of 
blocking the street crossings for an annoyingly long time. 
The sheriff decided to fine the train crew for blocking traf- 
fic, but they refused to pay. So the sheriff got a heavy chain 
and padlock and locked the wheels of the train together and 
would not release them until division headquarters was 
wired and the payment of the fine was guaranteed. 


MR. AND MRS. A. J. KERR came to Odessa in August of 
1906, when the agricultural boom was on. Because of plenti- 
ful rainfall, much farming was begun around this section of 
Texas. The Kerr farm was south and west of Odessa — the 
land is now largely a part of the town but was then “out in 
the country.” The old highway ran along their pasture fence. 
Two of their daughters, Mrs. H. D. Cody and Mrs. Jerry 
Maurice, remember how numerous the rabbits were in those 
days. The farmers would have all-day picnics furnishing din- 
ner in order to induce people to come out and kill the rab- 
bits. Hundreds were sometimes killed in a day. When the 
country was settled, the coyotes were soon driven out and 
as they were the natural enemies of the rabbits, the latter 
increased in enormous numbers, destroying the crops. By 
1917 the drouth had set in and the farming operations 
ceased. 


GEORGE HOGG was a Kentuckian who came to West 
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Texas in 1870, after having finished law school in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He stopped first in Big Spring and served 
as county judge of Howard County from 1882 to 1884. 
While there he married Miss Disy Trent and they later came 
to Odessa, where Mr. Hogg became county attorney for 
Ector County. He saw the need for better educational facili- 
ties and gave a plot of ground for the two-story red brick 
schoolhouse, on the corner of Sixth Street and Texas Street, 
which many early Odessans remember as the forerunner of 
our present numerous brick school buildings. 


When the Hoggs first came here, they lived for two years 
in a part of the old frame courthouse, the same building in 
which the school was housed for a time. Of the three children 
born to George and Disy Hogg (Kelly, Georgia, and Roda) 
only Georgia, now Mrs. Charles Frame, is living. She can 
recall three courthouses in Odessa: the old frame one in 
which they lived, the red sandstone one, torn down in 1934 
and the new modern one, which helps to beautify Odessa’s 
streets today. Mrs. Frame has vivid memories of the dances 
and suppers they used to have in the old courthouse. The 
most outstanding one was for the opening of the red stone 
building in 1904 with Mrs. A. W. Wight as hostess. It was a 
masquerade ball, the grand march being led by Mrs. Wight 
and Bob Beverly. After the dance an immense tray of artifi- 
cial roses was passed to the gentlemen, each picking one rose. 
In the center of each flower was hidden the picture of one 
of the young ladies present and each gentleman was to take 
the girl whose picture he found in his rose to supper. The 
supper was served in the Stone Hotel. One of the out-of-town 
guests was Will Martin’s sister, Mrs. George Black. Mrs. 
Frame remembered her as a tall striking woman, who was 
dressed as night in flowing black robes with a silver crown 
on her head and silver stars gleaming in her long black hair. 
Dotsy Wight and Georgia Hogg were then girls in their 
early teens, but they attended the ball dressed as ‘‘two little 
girls in blue.” 


HENCE PEGUES first saw this country in 1879 when he 
drove a trail herd through here. It was a good many years 
later that he came to Odessa to settle on a ranch five miles 
northeast of the town. In 1892 he had married Lula Graham 
at Strawn, Texas, and she came pioneering with her hus- 
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band. They had four children, only one of whom lives in 
Odessa —a son, Henry H. Pegues. When Hence Pegues 
first came, he leased land but later homesteaded, buying 
state school land at one dollar an acre with forty years to 
pay and three percent interest. Many people bought land at 
that time, some of them not completing their payments until 
the finding of oil brought such prosperity. 


In those early days it was considered an insult for anyone 
to lock his doors. Travelers coming by expected to be wel- 
come whether the host and hostess were at home or not. Ifa 
door were found locked, the visitor promptly knocked it 
down and entered, the only restriction being that he must 
make his bed and wash his dishes before leaving. Since Odes- 
sa was the nearest railroad point to northeastern New 
Mexico, many cowboys came here. Mrs. Pegues often ‘“‘bed- 
ded down”’ as many as fifty people. They brought their own 
bedding and did their own cooking. These occasions would 
be on special holidays like the Fourth of July or Election 
Day. 


W. F. BATES came to Odessa in 1902 and he also home- 
steaded on land northeast of the town. He had married 
Annie Williams on December 31, 1885. They had nine chil- 
dren and in 1906 Mr. Bates bought two sections of land just 
east of the cemetery, his idea being that he would need that 
much land for a yard for his family. He bought and sold 
Jand until he had increased his original capital sufficiently to 
justify his going into the banking business, continuing his 
ranching at the same time. Mr. Bates loved life and loved 
people and he carried out his ideal of helping people to help 
themselves. 


HENRY PEGUES and EMILY BATES were married in 
1916 in Odessa, having finished high school together in 1912. 
Mesquite bushes were still growing on Grant Street and 
hitching posts were still in front of the bank. They went to 
Dallas to buy furniture for their new ranch home —a five- 
room house that cost $2,200. They furnished it with the 
very best then to be had and they spent $500 doing it! 
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Henry worked in the bank with his father-in-law, Mr. Frank 
Bates, from 1910 until the death of Mr. Bates in 1930. The 
bank closed the following year —the depression was on. 
Hunter Strain was the last man to draw out any money. He 
had $2,800 in the bank and Henry Pegues paid him in gold 
and silver, then followed him to the door and locked it. Had 
Roosevelt’s bank holiday come a little sooner, they could 
probably have weathered the depression. 


One of Emily Bates Pegues’ sisters, Lela Graham, married to 
Mrs. Pete Wheeler’s brother, died at the birth of her third 
baby. Emily took the three motherless babies and raised 
them with her own three —six children all between the 
ages of one and eight years. 


The first cattle brands recorded in the Ector County Brand 
book are dated 1896. Mr. Hence Pegues recorded a brand 
for each of his children, but since girls could not have 
brands registered in their own names, he put his daughter's 
brand in his name. 


At 614 North Grant Street there is an old house standing, 
which is an interesting landmark. MRS. JAMES ROBERT 
McCOWN has owned it since her husband bought it in 1926. 
At that time only a dusty wagon road did duty for a street, 
with mesquite bushes obstructing the pathway of pedestrians. 
The property consisted of about two hundred feet facing 
Grant Street, and Mr. McCown paid Mr. John Buchanan one 
thousand dollars for the entire piece of land. He did not have 
the money even for the two hundred dollars down payment 
but he hurried down to Mr. Bates at the bank and borrowed 
it. When he and Mrs. McCown went back to settle the deal, 
Mr. Buchanan told them that had they been fifteen minutes 
later the land would have been sold to another party. Of 
course, there was no running water in the house then but 
there was a well across the street where the Rio Theatre 
now stands and they laid pipe from it to their yard. They 
did have electricity and a telephone. When prosperity be- 
gan to knock at Odessa’s door, Mr. McCown sold some of 
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_ the property for enough to clear all the indebtedness on the 
house and remaining lots. 


The McCowns were married in 1902. It was in 1907 before 
they realized their lifelong desire to become West ‘Texans. 
They came to Ector County that year and Mr. McCown 
went to work for Mr. H. C. Foster at a salary of forty dol- 
lars a month — average wages for that time and place. They 
had the privilege of milking cows to supply sufficient milk 
and butter for their three small children and were also 
given a start of hogs and chickens, for which they were to 
pay by a portion of the increase each year. Mr. Foster of- 
fered Mr. McCown the chance to buy a section of land, 
paying only the interest each year until such time as he 
could retire the principal. Even that was too big a deal for 
them to handle then, so instead, Mr. McCown bought a 
team of horses and built a wagon with the longest bed any- 
one had ever seen; they loaded all their possessions on it 
and went back to East Texas. That section of land is now 
in the heart of the oilbearing Foster Lease. 


Mr. McCown brought his family back to West Texas in the 
early twenties and built and operated the first tourist court 
here. It was located on the old Crane highway. Later he 
worked for Mr. B. C. Hendrick in the Hendrick Hardware 
Company and after that with the Reed Roller Bit Company, 
a position which he held until shortly before his death. 


Mrs. McCown recalled that when they went to live on the 
Foster place she was determined to have a garden. The land 
looked so loose and loamy after the sticky black land of 
Fast Texas. Mrs. Foster warned her that she was wasting 
seed and labor but she still had visions of a garden and vines 
to bring beauty to the landscape. She was reminded of the 
winds and sandstorms, but she still had hope. Then “the 
winds came” and one morning she saw her beautiful radishes 
and beans holding on by the tips of their roots, and the love- 
ly cucumber vines hanging on the back fence. 


JOE RICE came through Odessa when he was an infant, 
and eleven years later he passed through again with his 
parents on their way to Big Spring. In the year 1908 he 
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came back to Odessa to open a blacksmith shop near the 
corner of Second and Texas streets. This was an important 
business, for much of a blacksmith’s work was the shoeing 
of horses, and horses were man’s most priceless possession 
at that time. When cars came along to displace the earlier 
means of transportation, Mr. Rice added a garage to his 
place of business and there serviced the first automobiles 
to be seen on Odessa’s dusty streets. After opening up a 
second garage to accommodate the growing number of cars 
he sold out to Cotton Waddell and Pete Fernandes. This 
concern then was renamed the Ector Motor Company. 


Mr. Rice, being an enterprising businessman, was ready 
to meet the demands of an expanding population before 
the demand was ever made. Thus, he was the first to supply 
many of the things that are a part of our everyday living. 
He sold the first bathtub brought to Odessa. It went to Uncle 
Frank Bates, the father of Mrs. Henry Pegues. He establish- 
ed the town’s first picture show when there still was no 
electricity. The machine was cranked by hand and carbide 
lamps provided the illumination. The first bakery was also 
built by him, and he was the first to bring many more of the 
innovations for pleasanter living to a small town struggling 
to overcome the handicaps of youth and isolation. 


The former Rice home, at the corner of Seventh and Lee 
streets, was a landmark and one of the oldest houses in Odes- 
sa. Some of the material used in its construction came from 
the first schoolhouse. It has been torn down to make way 
for more modern buildings. The derricks that surround the 
town today are strong reminders of the time when a differ- 
ent type of derrick dotted the landscape, for every house 
once had its own windmill. 


Mr. Rice, along with Mr. and Mrs. Will Martin, was of the 
ageregation that gathered on saleday and sat in the chutes 
waiting their turn to file for land. He has had an active part 
in the expanding progress of Odessa. It is to the large num- 
ber of staunch, dependable citizens, of whom Joe Rice is 
one, that the town owes much of its present prosperous de- 
velopment. 
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CARL AKIN came to Odessa in 1894. At that time there 
were only lanes for streets, running every which way, chang- 
ing their minds suddenly, just as they were about to get 
somewhere. It did not matter much, however, for there were 
only six houses, hence there was no incentive for a road to 
have a direction. Business establishments were very few and 
the city hall, the courthouse, the church, and the school all 
used one and the same building. Oftentimes when night fell, 
preparations would be going on for a dance to be held with- 
in the same four walls. 


When in 1904 the state passed the four-section land act, 
Mr. Akin decided to add to his holdings by filing with the 
county clerk for some of the land. So many men lined up 
in front of the old courthouse when the land was put on 
sale that, for the sake of order and convenience, chairs were 
placed in a chute and the applicants for land took their 
places, each awaiting his turn at the window. If a person 
left his seat unoccupied, he lost his turn, so those who had 
places paid others to “‘sit” for them when it was necessary 
for them to leave. Mr. Akin said that he sat for six months 
and then when his turn came, he got no land. 


The first football team organized in Odessa in 1908 was 
made up of married men. It was plenty rough and only two 
substitutes were provided. Mr. Akin was a member of this 
team and also a member of the first baseball team. The 
games could be seen from a grandstand seat for fifteen cents 
— free if one wished to stand up. 


A keen sense of humor kept Carl Akin’s eyes twinkling as 
he recalled some of the early experiences in Odessa. The 
most popular amusements were the jack rabbit drives and 
the fish fries out on the ranches, around some rancher’s 
tank. Perhaps his favorite story was of the time when a 
woman was taken suddenly ill on a train coming into Odessa. 
When the train stopped, a doctor was summoned hastily. He 
asked immediately if anyone on the train had any whisky. 
(Odessa was then a dry town.) A bottle was produced. The 
doctor promptly drank the liquor, assuring the woman that 
she would recover. 


Mr. Akin, one of the staunch supporters of the First Baptist 
Church, which was organized soon after he arrived in 
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Odessa, remembered two of the early preachers: Brother 
Powell and Brother Burkett, both pioneers of West ‘Texas. 


Carl Akin and Will Henderson were co-builders of the first 
rock house in Odessa. The rock was brought by train from 
Barstow and the building cost $1,500. The first brick build- 
ing cost $2,200 —a staggering sum! Brick were ten dollars a 
thousand. 


In 1918 Carl Akin was elected county clerk of Ector Coun- 
ty, a position which he held for thirty years. Thus he had a 
vivid picture of the early transactions which record the 
progress of the little village on the desert into a city of no 
mean proportions, from a time when cases to be held in 
court were sometimes three years apart to a time when sev- 
eral deputy clerks are kept busy constantly. 


Mr. Akin and MISS PEARL WEBB were married in 1904. 
Miss Webb had come to Odessa to visit her sister and she 
described her traveling costume as being a frilly white or- 
gandie blouse, a black taffeta skirt with nine ruffles and 
a wide picture hat trimmed with black ostrich plumes. 
She remembered how deep the sand was she had to walk 
through to reach her sister’s home and how poorly her cos- 
tume fitted the surroundings. The Akins have two daughters 
both living in Odessa: Mrs. Imogene Machotka and Mrs. 
Oneta Ruth Smith. 


THE SLATORS, well known ranchmen, consider Llano, 
‘Texas, as their home, although they operated ranches in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, as well as ‘Texas. J. D. SLATOR, 
father of PAUL SLATOR, bought the TXL ranch, west of 
Odessa, and sent his son Paul out to look it over. Not any 
of the Slator boys cared to come out this way to stay for any 
length of time, so Paul intended to stay a few days — that 
was thirty years ago and he is still here. 


One night at a Valentine party at the ranch home of George 
Hogg in Winkler County, he met PAULINE HALLEY. To 
select partners for the evening, the men, with bows and ar- 
rows, shot at red hearts bearing the names of the ladies pres- 
ent. These hearts had been hung up on a line to be used as 
targets but the names were unknown to the archers. 
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Paul shot down Pauline’s heart and she became his life part- 
ner as well as his evening’s partner. They were married two 
years later. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Paul Slator are experts in the activities 
connected with carrying on a ranch. Mrs. Slator has branded 
cattle, mended windmills, built fence and cooked for great 
numbers of cowboys. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henderson Shuffler have recalled interesting 
stories of the Paul Slators. Mrs. Shuffler says the first time she 
saw Mrs. Slator she was painting a large red barn. Mr. 
Shuffler says he happens to know that Paul Slator is a gentle- 
man. He remembers the time he accompanied some impor- 
tant oil company officials to call on Mr. Slator and found 
him in the bunkhouse taking a bath in a number ten wash- 
tub. Mr. Slator was unembarrassed and talked business with 
his callers with perfect dignity and poise — sitting in a wash- 
tub. 


One story is of the stranger who walked some thirty miles 
to the Slator ranch to ask for a job. He got it and then in two 
or three weeks he rifled the camp, stealing money from the 
cowboys and also Mr. J. D. Slator’s expensive watch. Seeing 
the men coming he hid the watch at the foot of the windmill. 
The cowboys had enough evidence against him to take him 
and string him up, but Mr. J. D. Slator came up just in time 
to order him cut down. Bob Beverly, who worked for the 
Slators for many years, was the one who cut the rope, releas- 
ing the half-strangled man. 


It was many years later that in digging up the anchor post of 
the windmill the buried watch was found. It was sent to the 
factory and cleaned up and one of the Slator boys 1s still 
using it as an accurate timepiece. 


Mrs. Paul Slator was born in Midland, her father having 
come there when he was only fifteen years of age. He worked 
in the Jim Barron Store for many years, saving his money and 
investing it in cattle. While in Midland he married Jessie 
Westmoreland. It was in later years that they bought the 
Rafter L (L) Ranch in Winkler County. Through drouth 
and depression, the Halleys held on to the land and were re- 
warded by finding oil. 
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Paul Slator is at present active in managing his ranches and 
as a director in the First State Bank and a member of the 
Odessa Medical Center Board. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN O’NEAL, 620 East Fifth Street, 
came to Odessa on January 9, 1899, one year after they were 
married. Mr. O’Neal came out first in a wagon. He had a 
sister and brother-in-law, Addie and Tom Blair, who owned 
a forty-section ranch, the present Glen Allen ranch, twenty- 
seven miles west of Odessa. The Blairs furnished the O’Neals 
a two-room house and groceries and paid Mr. O’Neal sixteen 
dollars a month to work for them, doing regular ranch 
duties. Mrs. O’Neal, with her two months old baby, took her 
first ride on the train when she came to join her husband. 
Out on the ranch Mrs. O’Neal said she was left alone quite a 
bit at night while Mr. O’Neal was working on the roundups. 
She wasn’t too much afraid except when she let her mind 
dwell on the rumors about the hoboes around over the 
country. The railroad was just about four miles from her 
house, and she barred her door each night to keep out a 
strageler that might be passing by. Mrs. O’Neal said she 
didn’t see a woman for three or four months at a time and 
the closest house to theirs was three miles away, where some 
cowboys stayed. Every few months the O’Neals would come 
to town in their wagon. 


One time Mr. O’Neal’s thirteen-year-old sister was visiting, 
and Mrs. O’Neal thought she would entertain her. They 
went for a ride. ‘The sister got on a horse but Mrs. O'Neal 
chose a mule because of its more gentle nature and with her 
baby she mounted and off they rode over the pasture. ‘They 
rode for some time through the sand hills. When they started 
home, they discovered they were lost, but there was one 
consolation: they knew they were still in the Blair’s pasture. 
After wandering around for some time that afternoon, they 
finally reached home. The old mule was so tired he lay down 
at the gate even before his riders had time to get off his 
back. This brought a loud boyish laugh from Walter O'Neal, 
Mr. O’Neal’s sixteen-year-old nephew, who had come out to 
open the gate for the late riders. 


The O'’Neals stayed for two years on the Blair ranch and 
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then sold their start in cattle and went to Oklahoma, where 
they stayed for only three months and came back to Odessa. 
Outside of the eighteen months spent in New Mexico, they 
have spent most of their years in Odessa. Mrs. O’Neal de- 
cided she wanted to move to Odessa, where she could send 
her children to Sunday school and to school, so they bought 
the old Newt Henderson house on January 1, 1903. Mr. 
O’Neal started working as a section hand at the Metz sec- 
tion, and this required another move. The O’Neals lived 
upstairs and the foreman’s family lived downstairs in the 
two-story section house. 


While here, one night Mrs. O’Neal heard something mak- 
ing a noise and she thought it was Mrs. Theda Andrews, the 
foreman’s wife, sewing downstairs. It was such a constant 
buzzing sound, she went out on to her upstairs front porch, 
where the noise became plainer. Looking about over thé 
ground below, Mrs. O’Neal saw a coiled rattlesnake. She 
immediately called Mrs. Andrews and the two women hurled 
all their coal and wood down upon the venomous rattler. 
While this was going on, who should come along but Cow- 
boy Joe Graham, who rescued the ladies by killing the snake 
— he just hit it on the head with a spade. 


In 1905 Mr. O’Neal went to work on the Hence Pegues 
ranch and worked there until the time of Mr. Pegues’ death, 
about 1914. The O’Neals then bought the place, where they 
now live, 620 East Fifth Street, thirty-seven years ago. ‘They 
bought the whole block for seven hundred dollars. ‘They had 
their chickens, cows, orchard, and garden and Mr. O’Neal 
worked as a carpenter and ran a delivery wagon for the 
Virge Graham grocery and drygoods store. Mr. O’Neal said 
he had delivered as little as a nickel spool of thread to some 
customer a half-mile or more from town. 


The O’Neal’s three children, Lera, Lona, and Conley all 
attended the Odessa school, the boys finishing the tenth 
grade, but Lera graduated from high school, attended the 
summer normal at Canyon and taught her first school at the 
H. C. Barrow ranch. This was in 1915. She was seventeen 
years old and received twenty-five dollars a month for her 
teaching. 


The O’Neals continue to live at 620 East Fifth on a half- 
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block, having deeded the southern half of their block of 
land to their children, who have already sold it in lots at a 
very good profit. Lera is now Mrs. Bryan Henderson and 
lives in Fort Worth. Conley lives in Chicago. Lona is de- 
ceased. ‘There are three grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children. 


There must have been some magnetism in the stories of 
Odessa that trickled out into the world of faraway places, 
for so many odds and ends of humanity came, paused to look 
the landscape over, and ended by staying the rest of their 
lives. One of the earliest of these was a man by the name of 
JULES DEVEREAUX. He was first heard of as a book- 
keeper on the TX Ranch, later known as the Y Ranch. He 
was a quiet, genteel man, who said nothing about his former 
life, and of course in those days no one ever asked a man 
where he came from nor why. Later Mr. Devereaux drifted 
from the ranch into town and when Ector County was or- 
ganized in 1891, he was elected its first county clerk. He 
was a man of good education, read a great deal and could 
either talk or keep quiet, as indicated by the other’s mood. 
His townsmen privately wondered what storm of life had 
drifted him out into these wide plains among people so 
evidently foreign to those of his own kind. After some years 
in office he died, following one of his periodic sprees. These 
sprees held him for a week at a time, three or four times a 
year. In his belongings at the time of his death was found 
the address of a brother on the Atlantic Coast. A wire to 
this brother brought immediate response, with directions to 
hold the body, as he was coming for it. The story this 
brother told to the neighbors was that Devereaux had been 
unable to overcome his weakness for liquor, that he was un- 
willing to disgrace the family name, so he had left home. 
News of his death was the first word the family had had of 
him in many years. Jules Devereaux was a mild man when 
sober, and it seemed odd that he should seek a hiding place 
among the cowboys, so different from him in habit and 
thinking. He made his unconscious contribution to the be- 
ginnings of a more cultured mode of life here, because his 
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associates sensed that he had resources of pleasure in books 
and dreams of which they knew nothing. 


TWO CLOUDS WITHOUT WATER—NAMES UN- 
KNOWN: There are several dwellers of the Odessa ceme- 
tery who simply found existence either too hard or too 
futile and voluntarily stepped into the great unknown. Two 
of these, whose reason for drifting to Odessa and stopping 
here was never known, caused endless speculation among 
the habitues of the Hilburn Saloon, which flourished about 
1898 or before. The first of these gentlemen gave evidence 
of education and musical ability far beyond anything that 
had ever been seen in these parts. He appeared one day 
— from where no one knew — with his violin under his arm. 
He glanced over the assembled crowd and suddenly began 
to play. The tune was a rollicking ditty, played with an 
abandon and perfection that was not to have been expected 
from the visitor with the well-worn clothes, grey hair, and 
untrimmed beard. It received a hearty round of applause and 
an invitation to drink. That apparently was what he wanted 
and so he played on and on, ranging from “Little Brown 
Jug” through all the sentimental ballads to the classics, which 
were far above the knowledge of those present. His music 
was played with a purity and beauty that thrilled their 
hearts even though it was not within their mental reach. 


As simply as that did the stranger establish himself as a part 
of the community. He was assigned to a little room adjoining 
the saloon as sleeping quarters and his music earned him 
food and drink and smokes. One morning after he had been 
here about a year, he failed to appear. Investigation revealed 
him lifeless upon his bunk, an empty morphine container 
beside him. Those who had enjoyed his music gave him a 
decent burial. 


The sequel to his story furnished the real speculation among 
those who had known him. A few months later, there appear- 
ed another old man, who in appearance, in education, and 
in musical ability, could have been the first man’s twin. He 
inquired about the other man, under the name which both 
had given as their family surname. The men about the saloon 
readily supplied the facts of the first man’s coming, his life 
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here and the manner of his departure. At last, they thought, 
they would learn the meaning of the puzzle, but the only 
comment from the new visitor was: “Che search is ended.” 
What prompted the search — whether love, hate, curiosity, 
or mere kinship — was never disclosed. ‘The last newcomer 
dropped into almost the same routine of life the first had 
followed, and after some time had passed, went out of this 
life in the same dramatic manner. As far as is known, their 
passing wrote the finish to a dramatic life history for them- 
selves and perhaps for others. These two early Odessans 
were as clouds without water. They came and stayed for a 
short time and then went, leaving a short imprint in the 
Odessa history. 


In the little town of Hillersdorf, Austria, in the year 1873, 
a little girl was born. She was a tiny little girl just as she was 
a tiny little lady. Hillersdorf is a long way from Odessa, 
Texas, much farther even than from Odessa, Russia, for 
whom our Odessa is named. Yet Augusta Phillipp, later 
MRS. HENRY BARROW, lived in that town for the first 
nine years of her life. Only thirty-five miles from the beauti- 
ful city of Vienna, Hillersdorf wae ‘0 close to the German 
border that Augusta and her brothers and sisters walked 
from their home to the markets just across the line in Ger- 
many. The circumstances of her childhood in Austria and 
of her coming to America, and finally to Texas, sound like 
a romance written out of a vivid imagination. But when her 
grandchildren would say to her, “Tell us a true story,” she 
had only to travel back in memory to find that true story 
in her own chiJdhood and youth. 


One of her earliest recollections was of Uncle Ed Phillipp, 
her father’s brother, a cabinet maker who traveled all over 
Europe plying his trade. He seemed to have been born with 
an insatiable desire to see the world. In Texas, people would 
have said that he had “dusty heels.” His curiosity about far- 
away places finally brought him to America. He came by sail- 
ing ship and landed at Galveston after forty-two days at sea. 
Starting west almost at once, he soon arrived in Stanton, 
Texas. From there he wrote his brother, Gustav, Augusta’s 
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father, who still was living in Hillersdorf, that this was a 
land for a poor man to come to — a land of opportunity. 


In Austria the Phillipps were middle-class people, financially. 
About one-third of the people had more than they, but 
about one-third had less. Along the one street of the town 
all the houses stood, with the acres attached to each spread 
around and behind the living area. Gustav Phillipp owed 
eleven acres, which was about the average for each family. 
Every inch of the land was cultivated, Irish potatoes being 
the main crop. Even more than flour or any other food- 
stuff, they depended on potatoes. There were three crops a 
year. The first was eaten at once, as was most of the second, 
but the third and fall crop was kept and stored for winter 
use. Carrots and cabbage were also staple foods. All the 
cabbage was made into sauerkraut, for it could be kept all 
year round. They could not afford to have animals that did 
not produce food as well as labor, so they harnessed their 
milk cows to do the plowing. They milked them three times 
a day but they never failed to see to it that they were well fed. 


The fruit crop that was most important was cherries, al- 
though they had apples and pears too. Sugar was scarce, so 
all fruit was dried or canned with no other sweetening than 
what nature had stored up within it. 


One thing Augusta remembered as she watched her healthy, 
happy grandchildren romping about, was that Austria was 
bitter cold — so cold that she never was allowed to go bare- 
foot. | 


Finally came the memorable day when Father Gustav de- 
cided to join Brother Ed in Texas. The family came by 
steamship to New York. Augusta often wondered what life 
in America would have been like had Ed landed in New 
York instead of in Galveston. But Texas was their goal and 
they came by train, traveling over the newly-laid steel rails 
of the Texas and Pacific Railway to the little town of Stan- 
ton, just forty miles east of Odessa. 


It was October of 1883 when they arrived in Stanton. The 
wheat harvesting was in full swing and the crops were boun- 
tiful. For two years after they came, it was the same, and 
then there was a series of bad years that ruined many of 
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those who had come out with high hopes to buy farms in 
this land of promise. At this time Stanton had a sorghum 
mill, a flour mill and a cotton gin — crude ones as Augusta 
remembered, but evidence of the type of farming done in 
this section of West ‘Texas. 


Midland County was a land of ranches rather than farms, 
and it was in Midland that Gustav Phillipp settled, there to 
establish the first dairy herd in the county. He was located 
on a place two or three miles southwest of the town of Mid- 
land. 


HENRY BARROW, born in Liberty County, not far from 
Houston, Texas, was the son of a French mother and a 
Scotch-Irish father. Both his parents died while he was still 
a boy in his teens. Soon after their deaths, Henry was advised 
by a doctor to “Get on a horse and go as far west as it will 
carry you.”’ The reason for this advice was the chills and 
fever of which Henry was a victim. 


He followed the advice of the doctor. One day as he passed 
a field near Brownwood, he saw a man gathering corn and 
stopped to help. He stayed the rest of that year and then 
moved on to San Angelo. There he met a couple who had 
no children of their own and they took young Henry into 
their home and their hearts. ‘They were sheep owners and 
the outdoor work he found there was what he needed to 
restore him to perfect health. He stayed with them for sev- 
eral years. ‘They would have adopted him as their own but 
Henry Barrow was not through “going west’ and he in- 
tended to be a cattleman someday for himself. 


At last he reached Silver City and took a job hauling ore. 
It was while working there that he had an adventure that 
his children and grandchildren love to repeat. One night 
he had made his camp, after securing his horses, and had 
slept soundly until morning. When he awakened, it was 
to a white world! Snow had fallen in the night and literally 
had buried everything. Worst of all, his horses were gone — 
not a sign of them anywhere. Evidently they had taken their 
leave before the snow had come. For two days the distraught 
youth hunted. Finally he came to a place where a hillside 
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slid off at a steep angle into the canyon below. Stopping to 
examine the odd appearance of the snow at the edge of the 
hill, he discovered that something had slid down that slope. 
Could it have been his team? He went down to investigate 
and, sure enough, at the bottom, buried in a huge snowdrift, 
were the two horses, unharmed. Having them safe was re- 
ward enough for the work of digging them out and getting 
them back onto the road. 


Coming back again to the Midland County area of Texas, 
Henry became acquainted with three Irish families, well- 
known and remembered hereabouts. Their name was James 
and they were brothers. One of the brothers was a farmer, 
one was a rancher, and the other was a surveyor. He stayed 
with the rancher brother but often worked for the surveyor. 


Going back and forth to town while working thus, he had 
to pass right by the home of Gustav Phillipp — or more to 
the point in this story (as time revealed), the home of Gus- 
tav’s tiny little daughter, Augusta. Although Augusta was 
now a girl of fifteen or sixteen years, old enough to help 
with the dairy farm, she was so small that she had to stand up 
to milk the cows. It was thus that Henry first saw her. In 
those days girls of even sixteen did not “go steady’ but we 
can imagine the dreams that companioned her days. At any 
rate, after going together for about three years, Henry and 
Augusta were married. ‘‘Forever after’ is only experienced 
in fairy tales, but Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barrow had many 
happy years of hardships, shared together, which makes of 
memory a “forever and ever.” 


Mr. Barrow was a good carpenter and mechanic and he was 
soon using this ability erecting windmills all over this sec- 
tion. Putting up a windmill in those days sounded very in- 
teresting, and complicated, as Mrs. Barrow recalled it. Not 
only did the mill itself have to go up, but the pipe had to 
go down and other pipes had to be put in place to carry the 
water to the tank prepared for it. All of this responsibility 
was intrusted to the man who erected the mill. Mr. Barrow 
could finish such a job in three days with only one helper. 


All the time the Barrows were working toward the end of 
having cattle of their own. Mr. Barrow had been associated 
for several years with a Mr. Bruce. Finally, the two of them 
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got enough money together to buy twenty-five head of cows 
and calves apiece. These cattle were called “spoiled cattle”’ 
because they would not stay on the home range. There were 
at this time, of course, no fences—only open range. Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Barrow had bought the cattle from a Mr. 
Gann, and from him they borrowed a well-drill. Mrs. Barrow 
could remember the weary miles she must have walked driv- 
ing the horse that operated the drill; round and round an un- 
thinkable number of times, while Mr. Barrow handled the 
bit and drill. But they got water, and another windmill 
went up. 


“We are not so conscious of whether the wind is blowing 
now, but then if the wind died, we had to go out and help 
the windmill pump the water —a very hard task —so we 
were always listening for the wind,” Mrs. Barrow told. 


In that sentence we can read the transformation of the tiny 
little girl from across the sea, where all the farms were 
crowded along the single street of a town, into a ranch 
woman already accustomed to the vast reaches and the lone- 
ly strangeness of West ‘Texas. Her father’s eleven-acre farm 
would have fitted into a small corner of just one of her hus- 
band’s sections of land, but she was at home in America, 
and space she took as a matter of course. 


Mr. Bruce’s wife had inherited a piece of land that had a 
cedar brake on it and the cedar posts were just what they 
needed for fencing. The sand was so deep that in winter 
Mr. Barrow would get up at two o’clock in the morning, 
while the ground still was frozen, to haul the posts and wire 
over the frozen sand to the place where they were needed. 
Mrs. Barrow walked all day beside her husband, helping to 
set posts and stretch wire. She was glad to have the fences, 
for before they were up, she had herded cattle all day while 
Mr. Barrow worked in town to earn money for the neces- 
sities of life. Their first year they made only ten dollars off 
their cattle. 


In those early days, travel being not what it is today, Mr. and 

Mrs. Barrow sometimes would see no one but their own 
family for as long as three months at a time. One day a cara- 
van of eight wagons came by. Mrs. Barrow remembered that 
the eighteen children and the women were walking beside 
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the wagons. They stopped at the Barrow windmill for water 
and the Barrows shared with them the melons they had 
raised in their five-acre melon patch. 


Food was not so varied nor so plentiful then as now, but 
perhaps it was more palatable, for “hunger is good sauce” 
and the hard work out-of-doors makes for hunger. One of 
the delicacies with which the Barrows varied their diet was 
a dish of greens from “careless weeds,” gathered wild. Bear 
grass blossoms also made a good substitute for lettuce. 


While living on this place, Mrs. Barrow came to town about 
three times a year. It took two days to come in and three 
days to go home with a loaded wagon, through the heavy 
sand. Occasionally she made the trip alone, camping out on 
the prairie at night. 


It took lots of stamina to stick to the land under some of the 
hard knocks that were encountered in the day-by-day strug- 
gle to build a cattle spread. The first year when they were 
just getting started, they lived in a covered wagon and cook- 
ed over a campfire. ‘The next year they had prospered enough 
to buy a tent and then soon two tents — one for sleeping, one 
for cooking. And then they built an adobe house, tiny to be 
sure, but a real house. 


This first place they lived on was about forty-five miles 
northwest of Odessa in the sandhills. The place still is known 
as the Bruce-Barrow ranch. It was University land, and for 
reasons not related to this story the Barrows had to give it up. 
‘They were able to sell the improvements on it, so they lost 
no actual money but oh! so much of laborious toil! 


Then for a time they had a place known as the old Newn- 
ham place, somewhere between the present site of the Oiler 
Park and the Cactus Drive-in Theatre. Their last move was 
to the present Barrow Ranch, a few miles north of town on 
the Andrews Highway. Probably the oldest building still 
standing in Ector County is the schoolhouse that Henry 
Barrow built for the use of his children. It has not always 
seen duty as a schoolhouse, for several families have lived in 
it. After being moved four times, it has at last come to rest 
as a part of the lovely ranch home of the Hence Barrows, 
who now live on the “Home Place.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barrow are examples of the spirit of en- 
durance, the firmness of character, the determination to put 
down roots deep enough to withstand the winds of adversity. 
It was this spirit that made of Odessa the type of town that 
could withstand the strong wind of prosperity which swept it 
in later years and turned it into a stable, permanent city in- 
stead of an insubstantial “boom-town” ready to fall of its 
own weight, as so many of the once prosperous oil-boom 
towns of West Texas have done. 
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Odessiana: Tall Tales Retold 


“Incidents, both chaste and _ chancy; 
Some are fact, and some are fancy.” 


‘“THE CLIMATE in Odessa,” as quoted from an old prospectus 
advertising the town, “is invigorating and healthful, sum- 
mer and winter. The ozone, fresh and sweet, sweeps over 
the plains unobstructed and uncontaminated” — and some- 
one added, “except for the grit it carries in its own craw.” 


After the big cattle drives stopped in 1896, this town became 
an important shipping point. Along in 1897 and 1898 one 
could see as many as 1,000 big steers within ten miles of 
Odessa, waiting to be shipped to northern pastures. In those 
days most cattle deals were made range delivery; an owner 
would claim he had so many cattle and the buyer would 
take his word for it and would take them “as is.”” They usual- 
ly estimated the number of cows by the last crop of calves, 
seventy-five per cent in good years and less in bad years. Say, 
if a man should brand 750 calves, he was believed to have 
1,000 cows and a corresponding number of steers and young 
heifers. 


“Sure, the cowboys had a hard life,” said one who was num- 
bered among them, “but they were raised to it. Cowboys 
worked twelve to sixteen hours a day and stood for three or 
four hours guard, and all for twenty-five or thirty dollars per 
month. Work! Men of today know not the meaning of the 
word. But they had fun and provided it for others, too. The 
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chief excitement of early days in Odessa was that made by 
the cowboys who would come into town to celebrate. One 
Christmas night, they bought a lot of hay and set it on fire 
in front of the old courthouse. Then they got on their horses 
and began shooting and riding and yelling ‘fire!’ People, 
thinking the town was on fire, came to the scene, only to find 
the burning hay.” 


Another stunt they pulled was tying the back legs of a wild 
steer to the rope of the church bell in the Methodist church. 
The steer jumped and kicked all night, and the bell rang 
with every plunge. 


Mr. Charlie Frame was the telegraph operator here at one 
time and as he was very young, it was the cowboys’ delight 
to try to scare him. He recalled that they sometimes succeed- 
ed, especially when they would play ghost by wrapping 
bed sheets on brooms and sticking them into the windows 
of the depot after dark. 


Although Ector County was in the territory known as the 
“wild and wooly west,” it is said that there were few little 
meannesses going on. For example, when Mr. Dillard raised 
a crop of watermelons, not once was the patch raided by boy 
or man, and if such a thing had occurred and the culprits 
had been caught, public opinion would have forced the tres- 
passers to be punished. 


Some of the early sheriffs of Odessa were not always all that 
the citizens might desire, although some were very fine of- 
ficers. Gene Graham was a notable officer. His campaign 
speeches were characterized by a singular statement: “If I am 
elected sheriff, you can have all the fights you want because 
I'll never interfere.” Of course, he was elected by a generous 
majority and he kept his promise to the letter. Whenever he 
sensed an argument in the making, he got up quietly and 
went home. Strange as it may seem, he kept order. There 
were no serious outbreaks during his term of office. 


Another sheriff not to be forgotten was John Thomas, a 
man who was not averse to breaking the law, on occasion, 
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himself. When the little town of Odessa was formed, it was 
decided by the citizens to forbid the sale and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. This sheriff, however, joined forces with 
Mollie Williams and established one of the first saloons ever 
known in Odessa. It is said that gambling, fighting, and 
drinking went hand in hand and that guns were not checked 
at the bar. 


When Odessa suffered a serious epidemic of meningitis, 
John Thomas was one of those who died of the disease. 


Odessa had gained a very unenviable reputation as a wide- 
open, hell-bursting little burg. Some of this was deserved; 
much of it was the result of the tall tales that had little foun- 
dation in fact. But being the only open-saloon town in a 
large section of country, Odessa perhaps drew more than 
her share of the rough element. People of today can have no 
idea what the saloon in the “Roaring Nineties’ was like. So 
Northerners and Southerners, alike, joined forces to work 
for local option, which seemed the only thing to offer relief. 
It took seven years to oust the saloons, and the fights for and 
against liquor were always very bitter. There would be a 
prohibition election ever so often and lots of illegal voting 
went on. Some of the chief promoters of prohibition were 
Mrs. W. P. Mudgett, her sister, Mrs. Julie Duntor, Mrs. 
Marinda Herkimer, and Aunt Matt Dawson. 


Odessa did not escape the popular pastime of other rough 
and tumble communities — feuding. A frontier and isolated 
people always are strict individualists with opinions on every 
conceivable subject and with active, virile emotions and 
impulses. When all social activity is confined to a barbecue 
on the Fourth of July, and a week of dancing and partying at 
Christmas, even a feud is something to break the monotony 
in between the holidays. Odessa had as rich and diverse and 
trivial a crop of feuds as any community could possibly 
boast. The Civil War was refought all over the streets of the 
town. If words would have killed, the streets would have 
run with blood. The prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists 
were always warring, but perhaps the most bitter feud was 
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over a young half-Mexican girl who came, stayed a few 
months, and left behind her a score of families who disowned 
each other long after she had passed from their knowledge. 


Nearly all the town builders settled or pre-empted a section 
of land near town. Julius Henderson bought one such sec- 
tion from T. F. Wilson, a carpenter, in 1892. He traded 
horses for it at the rate of fifty cents an acre. It had four 
miles of wire fence around it, a four-room house, a windmill, 
a well, and a tank on it. 


In the early days there were no banks here and almost every 
man carried a bankroll, but few individuals were ever rob- 
bed. A man’s word was as good as his bond and one seldom 
heard of a contract. One old-timer said that he never heard 
of but one robbery. That was the time the Black Jack (Tom 
Ketchum) gang robbed a train near Stanton and were said 
to have gotten $85,000. 


This country was almost a no-man’s land in the 1880’s and 
many men came here to dodge the law. It was worth a man’s 
life to ask a stranger who he was or where he came from. 
Nearly all the men who owned property were very friendly 
and their latchstring always hung on the outside, but there 
were a few “‘bad actors.” ‘These were the days when the law 
belonged to him who was the fastest on the draw. 


During the term of one of the early sheriffs a train-robbery 
incident happened, causing quite a feud between the sheriff 
and his deputies and the Rangers. This is how it came about. 
There was a train wrecked out west of town along where the 
Ace of Clubs is now. The T-P tracks had given way after a 
hard rain. The Odessa sheriff and his deputies were supposed 
to guard the train. When the Rangers checked property that 
was left on the train, they found some things missing and 
the guards were held responsible for the thefts. The Rangers 
undertook to show up the Odessa officers. The loot was 
found, they say, hidden in the courthouse and in some of 
the homes of the officers. From then on, lasting for several 
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years, there was a feud between the Rangers and the Odessa 
officers. But all in all Odessa was, and has been, somewhat 
of a peaceful town in spite of the fact that there are and 
always have been rumors started by those who did not know 
all the details. 


Many tall tales have been told about the drifting sand dunes 
in West ‘Texas. It was a common sight to find ranch fences 
covered with sand or the sand blown out leaving fences sus- 
pended in the air. Instances have been known of old drift 
fences being forty feet under the sand. It was among the 
duties of the cowboys to keep fences repaired and the sand 
hill areas caused much work each spring. 


Buried in the sand hills in the northeast part of Ward Coun- 
ty and the northwest part of Ector County there was found 
evidence of what was left of an Indian raid on a wagon train. 
Indians in the early days used these sand hills for camping 
grounds because it was here that they found the sand saturat- 
ed with water. Many arrowheads from an inch to twelve 
inches long have been found out here among these hills. In 
the very early days a wagon train started its journey across 
the West and was attacked by the Indians. Their teams hav- 
ing been stolen and driven away necessitated the abandon- 
ing of their wagons. Over a period of some seventy-five years 
the wind shifted the sand and buried the whole train. ‘Then 
when the sand moved on again, the grave was uncovered. 
Siens of the lost wagon train found in the sand hills were 
ox bows, old guns, wagon wheels, chuck boxes filled with 
groceries, preserved over the years. Mr. Arthur Hayes, Mona- 
hans, had as his hobby collecting many of these relics. His 
collection has been given to the museum of the Sul Ross 
State Teachers College at Alpine. 


John Hoge, acting as a trustee for a colonization company 
during the 90’s, purchased a large body of land surrounding 
Odessa for agricultural colonization purposes. The original 
Odessa townsite was a part of this purchase. The coloniza- 
tion company later became bankrupt and their holdings 
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were foreclosed under the mortgage and sold at sheriff's 
sale. John Hoge became the new owner. 


John Hoge gave to the Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
a block of land for stockpen usages. ‘This block, which was 
one block wide on the north side of Highway 80 and one 
block wide on the south side of Highway 80 and extended 
from Adams Street east to Dixie Boulevard, was deeded by 
warranty deed with reversionary clause in the event it 
was ever abandoned for stockpen purposes. After the rail- 
way company abandoned the land for stockpen purposes, 
the heirs of John Hoge, who reside in Seattle, Washington, 
sued the railway company for possession under the reversion- 
ary deed. This case is now pending before the court of civil 
appeals. 


When the sheriff's sale was offered, the Odessans who, among 
others, purchased quite a bit of the land and lots were 
Pegues, Martin, and Waddell. 


Cowden Ward, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Ward and grand- 
son of Walter Cowden, now lives on part of the Martin 
ranch. He irrigates his farm of some three hundred acres of 
cotton from the overflow of the Odessa city disposal plant. 
He predicts there will be a bale of cotton to the acre. 


Son Kelly tells a story about a man’s running a grocery store 
across from the depot. Every afternoon he would put a 
notice on his store door saying: “I’m taking my nap. Do not 
disturb me unless you want to buy at least a quarter’s worth 
of merchandise.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harkey, coming to Odessa in 1906 from 
Plainview, Texas, made their home on about eighteen acres 
of land located between Adams and Dixie streets and Third 
and Fifth streets. The home place was at 903 East Third. 
Like many other Odessans at that time, the Harkey family 
had a small farm with cows, hogs, chickens, orchard, and gar- 
den. Besides working on his own small farm, Mr. Harkey 
worked out on ranches and on jobs in Odessa, making a good 
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living. There were three daughters: Florence (Robinson 
Jones), Della (Tucker), and Annie Mae (Malone). 


Florence Jones remembers the time when she drove the first 
automobile down the main street of Odessa. Charlie Price 
owned this first car, an old Mitchell which he sold to Geroni- 
mo Robinson, Florence’s first husband. When they were 
courting, Geronimo would let Florence drive the car right 
through the busiest part of town and teasingly he would 
reach over and pull down the gas bar. Away they’d go at the 
fastest rate of speed the old Mitchell would go, creating the 
most excitement. | 


During the early days of Odessa, the young people would 
spend their Sunday afternoons together. They would trek 
down to the depot to watch the train come in and when it 
came and departed, they would walk in a group down the 
track, following the train. Then they would go to the old 
red stone courthouse and climb the little winding stair to 
look out over the country from the cupola at the top. An- 
other Sunday afternoon recreation was an occasional base- 
ball game. On week days there were dances in the old opera 
house, first located on the site of the present Winkler store 
and later on the site of the present Franklin store. There 
were nighttime hayrides with chaperones and suppers — out 
at tanks on the different ranches. 


One romantic heart tells that in the early days there were at 
least three boys to every girl in the country, and how those 
girls were courted! When an outfit would come to town to 
ship cattle, there would always be a big dance and the cow- 
boys nearly danced the girls off their feet. The parties start- 
ed at dark and ended at sunup. An interesting story is told 
of one such dance. Mr. Nobles’ store, at the corner of Third 
and Grant, was often used for a dance hall. One night when 
some transient fiddlers appeared in Odessa and were en- 
gaged to play for a dance, the musicians’ platform was care- 
fully constructed of casket boxes, with the caskets still in 
them. ‘The dance was progressing gaily when one of the fid- 
dlers realized what was under his chair. Immediately, he left 
the platform and the orchestra performed for the rest of the 
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evening with that fiddler sitting down on the floor on the 
level with the dancers. : 


The old Pecos used to be a real river. It was out of its banks 
half the time and was very swift. One could catch big catfish 
without a hook — he would just tie a piece of meat onto a 
small rope, let the fish swallow it and pull him out. Now 
there is a fish story to suit even the biggest bragger, even 
though it did not happen in Odessa! 


e e e e e 


It seems that the streets of Odessa at one time were used 
more by four-footed pedestrians than by the two-legged va- 
riety. Early residents have told of seeing antelope, coyotes, 
and other such visitors promenading down our main 
throughfare with nonchalance, as though it were truly their 
own domain. In the winter, prairie chickens were so plenti- 
ful that when they gathered under the mesquite bushes for 
protection from the cold, a person could kill any number 
by knocking them down with a stick. J. D. Henderson told 
of trapping blue quail under the depot platform, catching 
as many as thirty-six at one time. 


* e e e e 


The general equipment of the first little schoolhouse in 
Odessa would have been considered either a joke or an in- 
sult by a modern teacher, but somehow Miss Inez Rathburn 
got surprising results. Although she probably did not have 
the first requirements for a teacher’s certificate of today, she 
had a conviction that the nicest thing that ever happened 
to anybody was to learn something new. She also had the 
knack of imparting the same ideas to her pupils. It was prob- 
ably the sincere, if unexpressed, desire of every youngster 
under her care to be as smart as Miss Inez. 


One of the events of great interest in those bygone days 
was the yearly visit of a representative from Linz Brothers 
Jewelry Store in Dallas. He spread his wares to public view 
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in the Blankenship store. Babies were given rings and all 
merchandise could be bought on credit, since the Blanken- 
ship store was the bank. There were general stores in those 
days and everything was bought on credit; bills were paid up 
every six months, sometimes only every year or two. But no 
one ever tried to beat a bill. 


There were two gentlemen who are remembered in asso- 
ciation with each other — W. C. Rathbun, who was the hotel 
keeper, the first postmaster, and the county judge, and a Mr. 
Wilson. Both of these men were from the North, but only 
one, Mr. Wilson, would plead guilty to being a Republican 
—a brave thing to do in those days in Texas. They used to 
argue out in front of the Nobles’ store and furnished no 
end of amusement to the idlers who might be listening. On 
one occasion, Mr. Wilson jumped to his feet, shook his finger 
in Mr. Rathbun’s face and said, “I always have voted the 
Republican ticket and I always intend to do so!’’ Where- 
upon Mr. Rathbun, shaking his finger in return, declared, 
“Well, all I can say is that you are a fool to come to Texas 
to do it!” 


Even natural phenomena seem to undergo a change over a 
period of years. Electric storms have always been severe 
over the western parts of the United States, but such things 
as having lightning kill nine horses in one night, are seldom 
heard of any more. It is also surmised that lightning destroy- 
ed the first college building erected in Odessa, although 
some blame the cowboys’ opposition to “‘larnin’.” Mrs. Ada: 
Carter Johnson said that the destruction grew out of the 
aversion of the early settlers to having the “damyankees’’ 
try to deliver anything to them which they had not ordered. 


The belief of people of a past generation that water ran in 
underground streams caused most wells to be drilled, or dug, 
in draws or arroyos. Quacks claimed that they could find 
water by the water-witching method, the bending of a green 
twig. It was soon discovered that a sheet of water underlay 
all this area and the twig benders soon disappeared. 
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In early days the Odessa Irrigation and Improvement Com- 
pany, which planned to promote great orchards in and 
around the town, built a good many two-room houses as an 
inducement to farmers to come to this vicinity. Many of 
these houses can tell a good story. The Rose house at 711 
North Lincoln is one with a special history. In the first 
place Dan Rose gave a diamond ring for it. Really, he traded 
a diamond ring for a home in Midland and then traded that 
home for the one here in Odessa. The front two rooms of 
this house originally were used as a schoolhouse, later moved 
to this site. To these two rooms were added a two-room 
house built by the irrigation company. Other additions have 
been made and now the building is a spacious, comfortable, 
and attractive dwelling. 


The old red stone courthouse, which was torn down in 1938 
to make way for one of the most modern and attractive 
buildings in West ‘Texas, is said to have been bought by Mr. 
Glen Allen for one dollar. He used it to build his ranch 
home between Odessa and Penwell. 


At one time the courthouse lawn was covered with big cot- 
tonwood trees. There was a windmill and a tank in the 
northeast corner of the block, and on picnic days the young- 
sters all went swimming in the tank. The trees had to go to 


make way for “Progress.” 


The fifty-four-year-old pecan tree in the front yard of the 
R. T. Waddell home, 321 N. Lee, has a history all its own. 
The Malones were living in this house when their pet squir- 
rels, instinctively looking out for their future welfare the 
following winter, went in search of nuts and found them on 
the back porch of Dr. Wilson’s house, located then where 
the health center is now. The pets brought home their loot 
and buried it, never realizing they were making history by 
planting one of the most beautiful trees in Odessa. Each 
family who has ever lived there — the Malones, the Kellys, 
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the Buchanans, the Waddells — has taken good care of the 
great tree. It is a landmark with a story of Odessa’s past. 


Heard on the main thoroughfare of Odessa: ““There’s get- 
ting to be more cowboys and fewer cows around here all the 
time. Why a man can’t walk down the street today wearing 
cowboy boots without some tool pusher trying to hire him 
as a roughneck.” 


Mr. Ely was an early Odessan who was really versatile — he 
had the telephone exchange, worked as a pumper for the rail- 
road, and on Sundays was a Baptist preacher. 


e 


The Sand Hills Show started in the Odessa schools in 1933. 
‘Taylor White was head of vocational agriculture, and he, 
with the help of John M. Gist, who was a breeder of pure- 
bred Herefords, put on the first show to enable the school- 
boys to exhibit their work. The day of opening came simul- 
taneously with President Roosevelt’s bank holiday and the 
fellows could get no money for the operation of the show. 
Henry Barrow, also a breeder of Herefords, came forward 
with the cash and the show went on. 


H. D. Cody tells that when he and Mrs. Cody bought the 
place on the corner of Fourth and Sam Houston, all the land 
between Sam Houston and the West County Road was a 
farm owned by Mr. Herbert and Mr. Wight. 


R. P. Morrison came to Odessa in 1914, stayed awhile, then 
left for some time but later returned, and is at present the 
Texas and Pacific agent here. He tells this story of early days. 
One day a conductor and a passenger were standing at the 
door of the passenger car while the train had stopped at the 
station. Along the side of the train strolled an old cowboy. 
He noticed the two men watching him and sensed that he 
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was their topic of conversation. To make life more enjoyable 
for them the cowboy pulled out his large watch, walked to 
the side of the train where the steam gauge was, and pre- 
tended to set his watch by the gauge. 


Crane County was attached to Ector County at the time the 
first Church and Fields well was brought in. (Mr. Church 
was one of the owners of the Arm and Hammer Soda Com- 
pany.) The sand was so deep between Odessa and Crane that 
people had to go around by Midland and Rankin in order 
to get to Crane. This inconvenience continued until a pass- 
able road was built direct from Odessa. 


Mr. Charlie Voss, who served as a member of the Odessa 
School Board for nine years, from 1925 to 1934, said that 
during those years of depression he received criticism for 
being in favor of building a $150,000 school building. 
People said that the bats would take over the building as 
soon as the depression was over. So much for some people’s 
foresight! 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Boggs and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Quinn 
were traveling through Texas — just prospecting. They heard 
of the oil flurry here and tarried long enough to go out to 
see a well brought in. On the way they picked up a car bat- 
tery which was lying in the road. Soon they met a man hunt- 
ing for his lost battery. When they returned it to him, he 
paid them with information about the geology of this sec- 
tion, saying it promised to be one of the richest oil fields in 
the world. He advised them to buy land here and then sit and 
wait. This is just what they did. They bought some land, 
built a house, but had very little furniture. For instance, 
they used boxes for tables and kegs for chairs. Their only 
luxury was two rockers used by the wives as they sat and 
rocked and waited while the husbands prospected and made 
investments; however, the waiting period was somewhat 
longer than they anticipated. 
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Part of the land which the Boggses and Quinns bought was 
the Highland Park addition, lying between Fifteenth and 
Twentieth streets and west from Grant to Golder. They laid 
it off in streets, giving most of them the names they now 
bear. When they sold lots, they restricted the building to 
houses that cost at least $1,000 and specified that each house 
must have two coats of paint. Because of these restrictions 
the subdivision was derisively called “Silk Stocking Row.” 
The Boggses and Quinns once owned the corner on Grant 
across from the Warfield Hotel, but they sold it in 1928 for 
$3,500! 


Much of the tragedy and comedy of a town’s life centers 
around the courthouse, although to most of the citizens it is 
the story of another world. Odessa’s courthouse has seen its 
share of the tawdry side of life, for the humanity that haunts 
its corridors are the weaker members of society. Crime is an 
outcome of frustration and of inability to meet life’s prob- 
lems with poise and assurance. The man who slashed his 
own throat and fell dead at the judge’s feet, rather than go 
through with his trial; the one who grabbed a deputy’s gun 
and killed his captor; the endless stream of the poor and 
lonely; the base and the misguided; all these are but sam- 
ples of the life that is constantly being lived under the 
courthouse roof. 


When the old Ector County courthouse was razed in 1938, 
the opening of the old cornerstone disclosed an interesting 
letter. The writer was J. M. Frame, old-time Texas and 
Pacific agent in this section, and the letter was addressed to 
the Texas and Pacific agent in Odessa at the time of the 
opening of the cornerstone, whoever he might be. By a 
strange coincidence the agent in Odessa at the time of the 
opening was J. M. Frame’s son, W. P. (Paul) Frame, who 
was only four years old at the time his father wrote the letter. 
The document described the town of Odessa and the sur- 
rounding territory for that year — 1904. The following is a 
copy of the letter: 
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August 4, 1904. 
Mr. Agent, 
TAS PARRY: 
Odessa, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


I have been doing the act here for the past 3 years; pays 
now an average of $90.00 per month. Not enough in stock 
shipping season. Good supt. to work for, J. W. Ward at Big 
Spring. Been working for him 15 years now. Nothing here 
but stock raising, though may be farming or granger country 
some day. Not much prospects for the town to grow. Well, 
will cut out now. Give my 73 to all the boys along the line. 
Am now 32 years old. 


Yours truly, 
J. M. Frame, Agt. 


It is said there was another letter written by Kelly Hogg, 
who was telegraph operator at the time Jim Frame wrote 
his letter. This, too, was placed in the cornerstone to be 
delivered to the telegraph operator at the time the red stone 
courthouse was torn down. Again there was a coincidence, 
for Kelly Hogg’s brother-in-law, Charlie Frame, received 
his letter. 


Mrs. S. A. Waits was out hunting one day when she stum- 
bled over what appeared to be a large piece of iron. It was 
so different from other rocks in the vicinity that she dug it 
out of the ground. Her husband and Mr. Henderson Shuff- 
ler had the six or seven pound piece cut in two and half of 
it sent to the Smithsonian Institute. The Waits still have 
the other half, the inside of which looks more like nickel or 
silver. Assayers state it probably has a very small proportion 
of platinum, also. 
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The Dream Gomes True 


“Not houses finely roofed, 

Nor the stones of walls well-builded, 
Nor streets and oilwells, make the city, 
But men who use their opportunity.” 


Adapted from Alcaeus. 


THE story of the youthful days of Odessa, City of Dreams, 
has been told; but youth passes, dreams fade away, or, are 
fulfilled and become realities. Age brings new visions, new 
ideals — some better, some worse, than the ones held in 
younger days. In 1951, some of Odessa’s early dreams have 
been trampled in the dust; others have been realized far 
beyond anything those early planners could have imagined. 
Until the year 1926 she was a small, straggling, dusty, little 
village sprawling on the desert. Then a violent change took 
place, a commercial upheaval, which brought fame and for- 
tune to this almost unknown flag-stop on the railroad. In 
that year the first oil production came to Ector County. 
(Crane County at that time was attached to Ector County.) 
A Cosden-operated well, sixteen miles southwest of Odessa 
on the Connell ranch, was brought in, making twenty bar- 
rels a day. That was not a production to get very excited 
about, but it was a beginning — and the end is not yet. 


The first well dug in the city limits of Odessa, according to 
most old-timers, was one near what is now Eighth Street. It 
was operated by the Farmer’s Oil Company and was dry at 
1,000 feet. Financial difficulties stopped the drilling there 
and the company was dissolved. The first commercial pro- 
duction in Ector County is believed to have been a well 
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completed in October, 1929, which was located near Pen- 
well. This well started the story of Odessa and Ector Coun- 
ty’s oil development. 


Many attempts had been made to bring the oil drilling in- 
dustry to Ector County, for geologists had long predicted 
that this part of the Permian Basin was a potential oil field. 
Mr. H. D. Cody told of the Pennsylvania German by the 
name of Schlittler, who came to Odessa in the very early 
years of its growth. He called attention over and over again 
to the land south and west of Odessa, declaring that it was 
an oil dome and that some day the precious black gold 
would be brought to the surface of the earth. He also gath- 
ered specimens of rock from the same vicinity, making him- 
self disliked by his constant harping on the fact that these 
pebbles were from oil-bearing stratum. People called him 
crazy, but the land to which he referred as an “oil dome” 
is the Paul Moss ranch at the edge of Odessa. 


The first oil and gas leases on record in the Ector County 
files were made in March, 1919. At that time little was known 
about the underground geology of this section, for no deep 
wells had been drilled. It was known to be a “Permian 
Basin” but whether the Permian stratum would bring oil 
production in paying quantities was yet unproved. Even the 
1926 well did not give unqualified proof, but that well was 
followed by one successful test after another until the oil- 
bearing quality of the Permian rock formation could not be 
questioned. 


People did not show much excitement when the first com- 
mercial producer in Ector County was brought in; it was 
during the winter and people did not venture out into the 
cold to see it. J. W. House, Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany division superintendent, said that his company knew 
there was a trend toward the western side of the Permian 
Basin and surface indications showed that there might be 
oil in the area where they drilled. They had been working 
out in “all directions,” he said, and this spot proved to be a 
prolific one. The well made 375 barrels per day through a 
three-inch pipe. 


When oil production became prolific in Crane County, 
1926-28, it brought prosperity to Odessa, because this was 
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the nearest shipping point on the railroad. All supplies were 
brought to Odessa, unloaded, and then trucked to the Crane 
oil fields. That was the beginning of the activity that has 
made this city into the largest oilwell supply center in the 
world. In the Penwell field, too, drilling operations were on 
the increase, and again Odessa became a strategic location 
as a base of operations for the entire region. Among the first 
who had trucking companies here were Ralph Dunn and 
J. J. Willis and Company. A rugged dirt road was construct- 
ed between Odessa and Crane, skirting the sand dunes; even 
so, at times, teams had to be used because the sand drifted 
too deep for trucks. 


Odessa is now credited with being the home of the largest 
number of trucks of any city, is called the world’s most active 
oil field trucking center, and is second only to Houston in 
the amount of truckage handled. 


In 1927 the city of Odessa was incorporated, elections were 
held, modern water and sewer systems were installed, streets 
were improved, and a fire department was organized. As 
mentioned before, S. R. McKinney was elected mayor. Paul 
Moss, who had arrived only the year before, became the first 
city attorney, and he and Calvin Pegues, the new city secre- 
tary, wrote the ordinances by which the city was to be gov- 
erned. The first councilmen: were E. V. Graham, John T. 
Cross, W. E. Carter, R. W. Neill, and Henry Pegues. 


R. W. Smith, whose story is told elsewhere, recorded in his 
diary that the years of 1926 and 1927 were the greatest 
Odessa had ever known. The town doubled in population 
and there was so much business that he was not at ease on 
the streets any more, for he had to dodge trucks and motor 
cars all the time. There was a good season in the sround, the 
cattle were wintering fine and calves that had sold at thirty- 
five dollars in the fall seemed destined to go even higher by 
spring. In May of 1928, five and three-quarters inches of rain 
fell in this vicinity. Rains continued throughout the year and 
in September of 1928 Mr. Smith wrote that a fine rain was 
falling and everything looked good for the ranchers. 


Then came more oil scouts tramping across the land. A new 
era had begun. Even new noises began to take the place of 
the old ones: the weird cry of the curlew and the plover, the 
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raucous voices of the crow and the raven, the lonely yap- 
ping of the coyote, were replaced by the metal clangor of oil 
rigs, the backfire of huge trucks, and the smoother, more 
insinuating purr of fast motorcars. Mr. Smith thought that 
the old West was gone forever — men, whose chief concern 
had been sufficient water for their stock, were now ‘“dream- 
ing dreams and seeing visions,” for many were already bank- 
ing royalty and lease checks. 


At present the Permian Basin has at least 25,000 producing 
wells. More than 4,000 of these are in Ector County and 
they have produced some 500,000,000 barrels of oil. The two 
deepest producing wells in Texas are within twenty miles 
of Odessa. It is said that Ector County has one-tenth of all 
the oil produced in the world. Some “so-called” authority 
said only a few years ago that he would ‘drink all the oil 
found in the Permian Basin.” If he were called upon to carry 
out his brag, he would find himself in the same position as 
an ancient Norse deity who found the end of his drinking 
horn attached to the ocean. So would the geologist find his 
cup bottomed in a sea of oil below the rolling sand dunes 
and prairies of West Texas, because it is estimated that the 
Permian Basin is producing approximately one million bar- 
rels of oil daily at the present.* 


‘There are more than two hundred retail and wholesale oil 
and oil-associated firms, besides an estimated six hundred and, 
fifteen retail establishments handling other lines of mer- 
chandise, located within the city. 


Situated near Odessa, and looking to it as a trading and sup- 
ply center, are three oil camps, namely, Penwell, Notrees, 
and North Cowden, and one fair-sized town, Goldsmith. All 
these centers of population are in Ector County. 


When the railroad came through West Texas, as has been 
told before, many townsites were laid out, only to be aban- 
doned later. Among these was the town of Judkins, about 
two miles west of the present site of Penwell. Judkins pros- 
pered for a while; it had at one time a school, a gin, a small 
hotel, a church, a lumber yard and a store, and a population 
of about 150 persons. It was a farming center and as much as 


* Taken from J. Ed Warren in the San Angelo Standard Times, October 
14, 1951. (President, Independent Petroleum Association of America). 
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a bale of cotton per acre was raised. In July, 1907, W. A. 
Smith boosted the town as an agricultural colonization de- 
velopment, selling lots at an auction sale conducted by 
Rufus J. Lackland, auctioneer. Drouths set in and the farm- 
ing was abandoned. The town was named for Frank Jud- 
kins, who had written the state department for a legitimate 
name for this newly established post office. 


About two dozen German families came with high hopes to 
farm the land, but within a few years they gave up the pro- 
ject, returned to their former homes and the townsite was 
practically deserted. The buildings were sold and wrecked 
to be brought to Odessa, where they were rebuilt into homes 
for rent. 


Many interesting stories are told of the early days there, as is 
true of all pioneer places. When dances were held, the rail- 
road crews would lend their hand-cars for the young men to 
transport their “dates” to the parties. Youth being then just 
what it is today, some boy would be sure to call out, “A 
train is coming, hold your girls!’ The girls got held but the 
train never materialized. On at least one occasion, it is said, 
the train stopped on a siding to allow a young couple to have 
a wedding ceremony performed. The groom and the minister 
had come out on the train, the bride was waiting, and after 
the ceremony the couple boarded the train and proceeded 
on their honeymoon. 


One of the most colorful figures of those days was Rev. L. R. 
Millican, pioneer preacher of early West Texas history. He 
rode by muleback, horseback, or buggy team to every point 
where people were congregated together, preaching the 
Gospel, which was so dear to his heart. He is well remem- 
bered by the residents of the town of Judkins for his untir- 
ing energy, his unselfish service, and his upright character. 


Among the early settlers were the Joe Grahams, the George 
Harrises, John G. Henderson, Dr. Dunlap, the Dillons, the 
Butch Grahams, Mrs. Shaw, the W. H. Trouts, the C. H. C. 
Andersons, Rev. G. E. Prince, Methodist preacher, and the 
George Donald Joneses. The Jones family were pioneers to 
West Texas in 1892, coming to Ector County in 1906. Their 
ranch, known as the Curry place, was northwest of Douro. 
Their son Felix put in a store in Judkins with a post office 
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and a freight office in connection. There was also a telephone 
exchange in the store and Mertie Mary Ishmael (a widowed 
daughter of the family) ran this exchange. Mrs. Ishmael later 
became Mrs. R. W. Smith. Mary Lee Ishmael helped her 
uncle in the post office. She and her mother lived with the 
Jones family on the ranch, before they moved to Judkins, 
and Mary Lee attended school with her aunts, Omega and 
Nettie, who seemed to her more like sisters. They rode back 
and forth from the ranch in the school hack. Judkins had a 
good school at that time with three teachers and about forty 
pupils. 

There were an even dozen of the Jones children, for that 
was a day when large families were popular. It was also a day 
when very young marriages were in vogue and so it was that 
Mertie Mary was married, a mother, and a widow by the 
time she was sixteen years old. Her daughter, Mary Lee, also 
married young, and she, too, was left a widow when her hus- 
band, Ernest Graham, died. Seven years later she married 
R. T. (Cotton) Waddell. Will Waddell, Cotton’s uncle, 
owned the ranches that are now a forest of oil derricks. At 
Uncle Will’s request the ranches were sold within eight years 
of his death, which took place in 1932. ‘There were three of 
the Waddell brothers, Will, George, and Tom, Cotton being 
‘Tom’s son. 


Judkins served its need and then merged with other nearby 
places. Penwell became the center for that particular section 
when the oil boom came. It was named for Mr. Penn, on 
whose land the oil was first found. It is little more than an 
oil camp now, with several of the big oil companies having 
living quarters for their employees there. A store, a garage, 
and some filling stations, post office, etc., make up the larger 
part of the town proper. 


Penwell had a three-room schoolhouse until about 1933, 
when it was voted to send the children to Odessa’s consoli- 
dated school. About 1927-29 Penwell’s population numbered 
close to a thousand or more. There were: a hotel, a picture 
show and Dr. Luther Wiggins’ hospital. 


Penwell has its tall tales, too. Elmer Chesnut, once chief en- 
gineer for an oil company at Penwell, was out with some 
other men on a hill about two miles from Penwell. He re- 
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ported that they killed ninety-eight rattlesnakes in one day. 
One time Mr. Chesnut found an Indian buried with his 
forehead resting on his knees, the body being in a woven 
basket. 


In 1935 the post office in Judkins burned and then was con- 
solidated with the Penwell Post Office. Mr. Hiram Smith had 
been the postmaster at Judkins for several years. These two 
post offices were consolidated more completely when Mr. 
Hiram Smith married the Penwell postmistress, Mrs. Joe 
Bridges. 


Penwell is a community with a post office, yet it 1s not recog- 
nized as a town. It was in Penwell that the first successful 
oil came to Ector County. The site of this well is across the 
road from Broch’s Gulf filling station and store. 


When the oil boom started twenty miles northwest of Odes- 
sa in 1936, there was a petition sent from the small growing 
community to Washington asking for a post office and a 
charter for the town of Ector City. The name was not ap- 
proved because there was already an Ector City in Texas. 
The townsite being located on the C. A. Goldsmith ranch, 
the town was named for him and became known as Gold- 
smith. The original townsite was laid out by C. C. Tucker, 
who sold town lots. 


By 1937 the town had a fourth class post office, one grocery 
store, one restaurant and one rooming house. This rooming 
house had the only bath in town and this was only a pipe 
connected as a shower. A fee of twenty-five cents was charged 
per bath. The town grew to approximately 6,000 population 
but about sixty-five per cent of the working people drove in 
each day from other towns. Dr. Potts had a hospital in Gold- 
smith in 1937 but when the boom slowed down, he moved to 
Denver City. There was a drugstore with two druggists at 
that time, but at present there is one drugstore, which has a 
fountain service and sells patent medicines. 


The Church of Christ and the Baptists have each had a con- 
gregation since the beginning of the town and the Methodists 
built one in 1939. Goldsmith also has several active lodges 
and clubs among which are the Lions, Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Eastern Star, Rebekah’s and others. 
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Goldsmith was a typical boom town with barrooms, clubs, 
fights, killings, etc. During the boom there were three hotels 
and two theatres in the town, but at present there is one 
theatre and the Bell Hotel. For several years there were no 
paved streets, and kerosene lamps were used until late in 
1938, when the first electric line was run through the town. 


The Gulf Oil Company built a large housing unit there for 
its employees as did the Stanolind Oil Company. The Phil- 
lips Oil Company has a gas plant and the El Paso Natural 
Gas Company has built a cycling plant in the vicinity of 
Goldsmith. This oil field has furnished most of the green 
gas for the Odessa Carbon Black plant, which is located 
eight miles west of Odessa. 


About 1935 the Shell Oil Company discovered oil on land 
belonging to the Texas Land and Cattle Company, known 
as the TXL lease. Soon a settlement of housing units, of- 
fices, and production buildings were erected, also a church 
was started, a merchandise store, a drugstore, an elementary 
school; in fact a real community came into existence — but 
it lacked a name. 


Charles Brown wrote the state post office inspector, de- 
scribing the location as a treeless prairie and asking for a 
post office and a name. The name was taken from his de- 
scription and so the new post office, with Mr. Brown as post- 
master, was called Notrees. There are now two filling sta- 
tions, a garage, and a welding shop, in addition to the above 
mentioned businesses. About 550 people claim Notrees as 
their place of residence. 


By 1935 Odessa’s population had grown to four thousand, 
by 1940 it had reached 10,000, and by 1945 it was 30,000 and 
still growing! No wonder its hands and arms, figuratively, 
dangled out of its sleeves, nor that its garment of housing 
was splitting at the seams. Thousands of its citizens were liv- 
ing in movable houses — not the tents of the early days, but 
the modern-day luxury of trailer houses. Today, beautiful, 
commodious residences and many subdivisions with modest 
type houses are sheltering the numbers of people who still 
are flocking into Odessa. | 
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In 1951, the Welcome Wagon hostess, Mrs. M. J. Benefield, 
reported that she was calling on 150 new families a month, a 
fact verified by the city manager, Casey Fannin, who said 
that the city water department was installing 150 water 
meters a month. Building permits for the year ending 
August, 1951, totaled over eight million dollars for 787 new 
homes. There were 370 commercial permits, totaling over 
three million dollars for the same period. The activities of 
the chamber of commerce have resulted in securing the fol- 
lowing new industries for Odessa in the near future: three 
sulphur recovery plants, a gas compressor plant, a $100,000,- 
000 crude oil pipeline to the Pacific Coast with Odessa as its 
eastern terminus, and a 50,000 barrel refinery, costing fifty 
million dollars.* 

An adequate water supply is assured, since the Colorado Riv- 
er Municipal Water District was formed in 1951, Odessa, Big 
Spring, and Snyder being the member cities. 


Housing the multitudes was not the only problem that con- 
fronted those who had the welfare of the city at heart in those 
earlier days. Schools, churches, civic clubs, a public library, 
hospitals were needed. Long ago someone wisely remarked 
that where there is sufficient demand for any product, or 
service, the commodity demanded will be supplied. So it has 
been with Odessa: the people came and the demand was 
made, in ever-increasing volume, for all of the necessities that 
accompany civilization as we of the twentieth century know 
it. 


From a little one-room house to fourteen buildings made of 
brick and stone, the schools have grown to meet the demands 
made upon them. It would be impossible to name all of those 
who have helped to make our school system what it is today, 
but perhaps more people will remember and pay tribute to 
Murry H. Fly than to any other one man. Mr. Fly became 
superintendent of Ector County schools in 1925 and con- 
tinued in that position until 1949, when he became president 
of Odessa College. At the time he took charge of Odessa’s 
schools there were 141 pupils enrolled. In 1951 there were 


* Ray Brearley, Assistant Manager, Odessa Chamber of Commerce. 
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8,235. In the 1938-39 term the child’s bill for one year of 
school was $91.94; in 1950-51, it was $336.67.* 

W. A. Miller took over the guidance of the Ector County 
schools after the resignation of Mr. Fly and is at present 
planning for an ever-increasing enrollment. The citizens of 
Odessa feel that Mr. Miller has the wisdom and the vision to 
care for any needed expansion and will continue to make the 
Odessa school system second to none in the state. 


The Odessa College provides the youth of the city with two 
years of accredited college work, seventy-five courses being 
offered in the 1951 fall term. Four hundred and thirty-five 
students entered the college this semester, with twenty-four 
full-time and six part-time teachers. The college is sponsor- 
ing extension courses for Negroes and has under considera- 
tion the entrance of colored students in its regular classes. 


The Negro population, which consisted of five families in 
1927, has increased to such an extent that two school build- 
ings are required to care for their needs. There were 325 
colored pupils enrolled during the 1950-51 term. Solomon 
Waters did much toward securing church and school facili- 
ties for his people. He worked for Judge Hendricks, for 
Bob Bates, and for Hence Pegues, in turn, for many years, 
and was often jokingly referred to as the “mayor of the 
town.” He recalled with loving memory the two men who 
donated the lots for the first school and church buildings for 
the use of the colored people, and the many others who 
helped to secure for the Negroes some of the necessities for 
happy living. i 


‘The racial distribution in Odessa in 1951 is as follows: nine- 
ty per cent Anglo-American, four per cent Latin-American, 
and six per cent Negro.** 


The Ector County Library was assured on July 11, 1938, 
when Miss Lila Box, now Mrs. Bill White, was appointed 
librarian by the County Commissioners Court, whose mem- 
bers were Judge A. W. Moore, T. B. Tripp, Gene Cody, 


* Office of Administration — Odessa Public Schools. 
** Odessa Chamber of Commerce figures 1951. 
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E. V. Graham, and Milton Marr. The people of Odessa 
proved that they really wanted a library by getting behind it 
with enthusiasm. The Odessa Mothers Club had the library 
as its project for that year and circulated a petition, asking 
that it be established. As a result of this effort, the first libra- 
ry in Odessa was opened in the old jail building, located on 
the northeast corner of the courthouse square. There was no 
appropriation set aside by the county for this library but 
patrons brought many gift books. The first books were 
checked out on October 4, 1938, Mrs. J. H. Rives and her 
daughter, Joyce, being the first borrowers. 


The library soon outgrew this building and again the 
women’s clubs came to the rescue. In 1940, the Women’s 
Forum, headed by Mrs. Guy Neas as president, and her com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Happy Dyer, Mrs. M. O. Boring, 
and Mrs. Sherman Roberts, supported by the first librarian, 
Mrs. Lila White, met with County Judge A. H. Dennison, 
and County Commissioners Gene Cody, Oscar Johnson, 
Floyd Amburgey, and H. T. Richardson, requesting a new 
building. The request was granted, plans were made, and by 
1942 the new building was ready for occupancy. 


After several efforts, beginning in 1944, a successful branch 
library was started in 1948 for the Negroes, with Mrs. Ger- 
trude Bruce as librarian. The Carter G. Woodson unit of 
library service moved from its old location at the rear of the 
Douglas Elementary School into new, enlarged quarters im 
the Negro community building, 1020 East Murphy Street, in 
August, 1951. Its circulation has reached an average of 1,500 
a month. Miss Velma Barrett has been Ector County librari- 
an since 1944 and has encouraged the continued growth of 
library service in this community. There are over eleven 
thousand borrowers of 35,000 books that are circulated from 
the library at the corner of Seventh and Lee streets. ‘The 
yearly circulation for the year ending December 30, 1950, 
was 194,865, and there has been an average monthly increase 
of some 2,500 books for each month of 1951. This is a far cry 
from the eight hundred volumes with which the library start- 
ed in 1938, and the 4,346 circulation reported at the end of 
that year. The library has grown along with the city. 


Much of the success of the library, as well as many other city 
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improvements, can be attributed to the women’s clubs. 
There are now twenty clubs headed by the Women’s Forum, 
which acts as a clearing house for local, civic projects and 
various other needs at home and abroad. 

According to the very active, wide-awake chamber of com- 
merce, Odessa can boast of 120 clubs and organizations, in- 
cluding several service clubs: Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Al- 
trusa, Business and Professional Women’s Club, Junior 
Service League, and others. There is a Town Hall organi- 
zation, a Civic Music Association, Knife and Fork Club, 
Permian Playhouse, Little Symphony, and a League of 
Women Voters. Six theatres and three drive-ins provide the 
movie-going citizens with ample amusement, and _ the 
‘Oilers,’ champion baseball team of the Longhorn League, 
along with the “Bronchos,’ Odessa High School’s football 
squad and state champions of 1946, give the sports minded 
portion of the population plenty of thrills. There are ample 
parks for family recreation, and a county auditorium with 
seating capacity for the present city’s needs. Ector County 
has also provided a community building in Penwell, in 
Goldsmith, and one for the Negroes. Each summer the 
county sponsors a county-wide recreation program for youth. 


The Chuck Wagon Gang, a non-profit organization of the 
chamber of commerce, are ambassadors of good will for 
Odessa. ‘They are known throughout a wide area of Texas 
for their good food and their genial spirit. When the Per- 
mian Basin Oil Show was held in Odessa in 1950, a display 
attended by 70,000 people, the Chuck Wagon Gang fed 
9,600 persons in forty-six minutes. They used 12,000 pounds 
of beef, 350 pounds of onions, 2,000 gallons of cooked beans, 
fifty pounds of salt, 1,500 loaves of bread, 1,500 gallons of 
pickles, 600 gallons of olives, and 1,500 pounds of celery.* 


The Odessa Junior Chamber of Commerce was founded in 
1938 with approximately twenty-five members. Malvern G. 
McDonald was the first president. 


During World War II the group shrank to only twelve or 


* Ray Brearley, Assistant Manager, Odessa Chamber of Commerce. 
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thirteen members who were mainly concerned with civil de- 
fense projects. George T. Kesler was the real mainstay dur- 
ing this period, and, as a result, was awarded lifetime hon- 


orary membership, the only one in the history of the organi- 
zation. 


In early 1946, the Odessa Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
reorganized under the presidency of Elwood Scott. During 
this period the membership almost doubled and at the pres- 
ent time consists of about one hundred and twenty-five 
members. 


During 1948 the idea of an Independence Day Festival was 
born. In the two years that this entertaining and profitable 
event has been staged, it has become one of the most eagerly 
anticipated events of the year for all Odessans. I. D. F. con- 
sists of merchants’ exhibits, bathing beauty contests, dance, 
and a gigantic parade, etc. All proceeds of the July 4th cele- 
bration, to date, have gone to the “Odessa Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Memorial Park” fund. This annual spectacle 
with its giant fireworks display, Hollywood stars and out- 
standing speakers, attracts in excess of 20,000 people each 
year. 


Among the Jaycee projects that have gone over the top are 
the annual March of Dimes Drive, The Get-Out-The-Vote 
campaign, public health, cleanup, and fire prevention. It was 
during the administration of Ed Costello in 1949 that the 
Odessa Jaycees were hosts to the Bi-Regional Convention. 


The present administration under the leadership of C. O. 
“Buck” Mann will enjoy the largest and most active member- 
ship in its entire history. The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a Pay Your Poll Tax Campaign in January of 1952 
in cooperation with The League of Women Voters, which 
resulted in the largest paid poll tax receipts in the history 
of Odessa. 


The little five-bed hospital that Dr. Rhoda Fowler establish- 
ed back in 1927 was the only one in Odessa for several years. 
Then Dr. and Mrs. Headlee and Dr. J. K. Wood built hos- 
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pitals in 1933 and 1935 respectively, each being called by its 
owner’s name. Now the city has a large 100-bed Medical 
Center, equipped with all modern facilities and staffed by 
twenty-five physicians. 


In 1927 Mr. and Mrs. George Elliott gave Odessa its first 
large brick building when they erected the sixty-five room 
hotel which bears their name. In the fall of 1951 the new 
Lincoln Hotel opened with 150 rooms and all modern hotel 
accommodations. 


Thus have many of the dreams of Odessa come true: The 
houses, finely roofed, are here, the stones of walls well-build- 
ed, the streets and oil wells; the schools, the library, the 
churches with their beautiful structures — silent testimony 
of man’s love of God. Yet all these do not make the City — 
the men and women who are using their opportunities to try 
to build for the future, to make a place of safety and security 
in which to rear a coming generation, these make the City! 
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